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For the Christian Journal. 
False Ideas of Heaven. 
* Deluded souls! that dream of heaven, 
« And make their empty boast 
Of inward joys, and sins'forgiven, 
« While they are slaves to lust.” 
Error, in religious belief, seldom 
fails to exert a deleterious influence 
upon the heart and life. This we might 
expect from the very nature of the 
Christian doctrines. They are not like 
the theological speculations of the an- 
cient heathen philosophers, unattended 
with practical consequences, whether 
believed or rejected. Every doctrine 
of the Bible is intended to exert, and if 
cordially received will exert, a distinct 
influence either upon the affections, or 
upon the outward conduct. If, then, 
any doctrine be adulterated by the ad- 
ditions of error, or debased and di- 
minished by the refinements of philoso- 
phy, the nature of its influence will 
necessarily be essentially changed. 
Any of the numerous religious er- 
rors with which the present age abounds 
will furnish an illustration of the truth 
of the foregoing remarks. But these 
remarks have been suggested to us from 
observing the ill effects resulting from 
ah erroneous belief, very generally em- 
braced by those who are esteemed every 
way orthodox. The error to which we 
allude is the belief, that heaven is a 
place, which, in and of itself, from its 
rich and choice assemblage of material 
objects, is capable of imparting the 
highest felicity to intelligent beings, 
ver may be their moral attain- 
ments. We do not intend to assert 
that heaven is not a place, and that 
there are not assembled there the most 
finished specimens of God’s glorious 
works. But most evidently, the thrones 
and crowns which the righteous are to 
inherit ; the river which issues from the 
throne of God, and the trees which 
adorn its banks ; che cify, with its walls 
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enamelled with all manner of precious 
stones, its gates consisting of solid pearl, 
and its streets of gold—most evidently 
these are used as metaphorical terms, 
and intended toconvey to us ideas of the 
highest moral blessedness. Things which 
are suppaged to impart the greatest hap+ 
piness in the present life are seized upon 
by the sacred penmen as metaphors to 
describe the blessedness of heaven ; in 
the same manner, those material agents 
which are capable of inflicting the most 
pain and suffering upon the human body 
are employed by way of metaphor to 
describe the misery ef hell, The er- 
roneous belief to which we have alluded 
may have originated from, or have been 
strengthened by, the use of this meta- 
phorical language. At all events, the 
fact is unquestionable, that the t 
majority, in all Christian communities, 
believe, that the happiness uf -heaven 
flows from the place—that if they can 
only reach that place, they shall be 
happy. Here comes in the illustration 
of the principle, that practical ill con- 
sequences will always result from en 
error in faith. Influenced by this mis- 
taken notion of heaven, and conse- 
quently of the qualifications necessary 
to fit intelligent beings for its enjoy- 
ment, the gay and giddy keep on in 
their career of vanity through life, never 
dreaming but that at death they will be 
fitted to enter heaven. The vicious 
pursue on, even to old age, their courses 
of iniquity, cheering themselves with 
the expectation, that by a death-bed 
repentance they will make their passage 
safe to heaven. The Christian, se- 
duced by the same error, flatters him- 
self that he is infallibly on his 
heaven ; while, at the same time, his af 
fections are fixed upon the world, and 
entirely engrossed by its vanities; while 
he neglects to cultivate proper di - 
tions of mind, to subdue evil passions, 
18. 
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and to exhibit in his~life and deport- 
ment that “holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” In these in- 
dividuals the idea of heaven seems to 
be totally disjoined {fem any adequate 
notion of those moral qualifications, and 
of that spiritual process by which alone 
lapsed and depraved beings can become 
fitted for celestial enjoyment. This is 
the error of the Universalist. He be- 
Jieves that Christ will rescue from per- 
dition all the children of men, and that 
he will rescue them independently of 
that system.of moral.means by which 
alone we can become perfected in holi- 
ness, and conseqyently fitted. for the 
enjoyments of heaven. 

I cannot but think, that much of that 
stupidity and impenitence. which: cha- 
racterizes so large a proportion of the 
individuals in every Christian commu- 
nity, and much of that barrenness in 
the moral virtues and the evangelical 
graces which characterizes so large a 
proportion of the members of the Chris- 
tian churcli,;. is- to be attributed to this 
mistaken idea of heaven. That it is a 
mistaken. idea is evident from the na- 
ture of sin and holiness, from the cha- 
racter of God, and the ebject of Christ’s 
death and sufferings. Our happiness 
in this world depends, and in the eters 
nal world will much more depend, upon 
what we are, not where we are. It is 
impossible for us to become substan- 
tially happy without being holy, with- 
out having a love and relish for holi- 
ness. It is the unaliered and unalter- 
able enactment of the highestlegislative 
authority in the universe, “ ¢hat with- 
out holiness no mun shall see the Lord.” 
Salvation without holiness is impossible 
from.the very nature of things. Ir is 
sin that gives-to the undying worm its 
fangs, and‘kindles the unquenchable 
fire; and that. worm will continue to 
gnaw, and that fire to burn, as long as 
sin-exists in the soul. The eternal na- 
ture: ef the immutable God must be 
changed before he can save the sinner 
in his sins. ‘Though the sinner, in his 
impenitent and unchanged state,. were 
exalted to the courts of heaven, even on 
the banks of the river. of God, and 
amid the ever-verdant. and ambrosial 
trees of life, he would feel through all 
eternity a hell within him. Jg was the 


distfonour and insult offered to the at- 
tridutes of the Most High God, in the 
act of sin, that rendered our guilt so 
tremendous, and awakened the frown, 
and stirred up the fierce indignation of 
heaven ; and it was to wipe away that 
dishonour, and to cover that insult, that 
the Son of God poured out his blood 
on the cross. Think you, then, that 
God will ever so far compromit his 
glory as to save men in their sins? No, 
The purpose for which Christ died 
would, upon this supposition, be shorn 
ofall its moral splendour. The grace 
of God: which hath brought salvation, 
according to the unerting statement of 
inspiration, teaches us, “ that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts,we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present. world, looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all ini. 
quity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous.of good works,” 
By the improvement of our moral fa- 
culties, by subduing whatever is sinful 
in our nature, by cultivating right tem- 
pers. and. dispositions of mind, and 
gathering upon our characters all the 
Christian graces, we constitute a hea- 
ven within ourselves, and become fitted 
for the enjoyment of the beatific vision 
of celestial glory ; but, without this per- 
fection in holiness, we can never join 
that innumerable company that have 
“washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
C.A.S. 





For the Christian Journal. 
Use of the Term Sabbath. 
Messrs. Eprrors, 

Wen I studied the history of the 
Nestorian heresy, and its fruitful family 
of controversies, | remember observing 
that-it was very fashionable among his- 
torians of a certain class, (Le Clere, 
La Croze, and others,) to talk largely 
about the folly of such fierce dissension 
merely respecting words. At first I 
attached weight to their opinion, . and 
felt inclined to laugh as loud as they at 
the tenacity with which the several 
disputants maintained their favourite 
expressions. But a further. acquaint- 
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ance with my guides convinced me that 
they cared as little for the thing as for 
the word, and that if they had dared, 
they would have laughed as loudly, and 
sneered as bitterly, at an orthodox Tri- 
nitarian for maintaining the union of 
God and man in the person ef Jesus 
Christ, as they did at the Eutychian 
for straining all his nerves in defence 
of his darling term, Q¢oroxes. I found, 
moreover, that the very same men 
could, upon occasion, reverse the ta- 
bles, and inveigh with no small bitter- 
ness against the unfortunate term, ‘ Per- 
son,’ in the Nicene Creed, which hap- 
pened not to suit the peculiar bent of 
their theological opinions.—Since then, 
Ihave become a little shy of ‘liberal 
men,’ who scorn to differ respecting 
terms, and am ready to attach ‘some 
importance to the use or abuse of a 
particular word, when those gentlemen 
would think -#t-utterly insignificant. 

I have a‘neighbour,‘a worthy, pious 
man, who has been brought up a Pres- 
byterian, but entered our-church, after 
serious examination, at an advanced 
age. - In conversing upon religious 
topics, he often speaks -of ‘ Sabbath- 
duties,’ ‘Sabbath-joys,’ ‘ Sabbath-exer- 
cises,’ and even said to me, last week, 
that he greatly rejeiced in the increas- 
ing interest that was taken in ‘ Sab- 
bath-schools.’ I could not help asking 
kim why ‘he departed from the custom 
ofa majority of the world, in applying 
the name of a Jewisli<estivatte the first 
day of the week.—It was ‘because all 
pious persons did so —This I strenu- 
eusly denied, and declared that I had 
the pleasure of knowing very many 
truly pious Episcopalians, and that, to 
the best of my recollection, I had never 
heard them use the term.—It was, then, 
because that name was given it in the 
Bible.—This, too, 1-could ‘net allow. 
Col. ii. 16, occurred to my mind, and 
T asked him if that was the passage to 
which he had reference ? Of course, he 
was not willing to allow that it was. I 
asked if there was any passage in the 
New Testament which spoke of a day 
of Christian worship as ‘the Sabbath r’ 
—He could not tell —We looked, and 
there was none.—At any rate, the com- 
mandment spoke of the seventh day to 
be hallowed by that name, and the pro- 


mises in the prophecies were given to 
those who observed the Sdbbath.’—- 
Granted. But to Whom were they ad- 
dressed? To those who knew it by no 
other name, arid who kept it strictly as 
a Sabbath (rest) in the most literal 
sense. ‘“Why-Should we retain the 
name When our Lord ‘has released us 
from ‘the obligation of keeping ‘the 
hallowed day’ in* their manner, and 
when by “his«inspired ‘apostles it has 
been changed‘ from‘ the Sabbath’ to 
another day? Whynot, if we must 
appropriate to it a peculiar name, use 
that highly applicable and truly Chris- 
tian appellation, ‘ the Lord’s day ?? Or 
why not even Sunday, since on it we 
celebrate the rising of the Sun of righte- 
ousness, to shed a flood of light and 
glory upen a benighted world ?—With 
this [fefthim. ‘The next time I saw 
him, he declared that he had been 
thinking-upon the subject, and should 
no more use his Jewish name for a 
Christian festival.—-This little colloquy 
was recalled to my mind by the follow- 
ing paragraph, which I transcribe, be- 
cause I think it beautiful, and, to me, 
the form is new. 

“Christ rose from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, to prepare a place 
forus. And, to our joy, he has told us, 
that he will come again, and receive us 
unto himself, that where he is, there we 
may bealso. There we shall celebrate 
an everlasting Sunday, where he shall 
be the only Sun, shining perpetually in 
unclouded glory, with eternal joy.”— 
Bishop Jolly. 

Yours, &c. 
SCRUTATOR. 





For the Christian Journal. 
Remarks on a Passage in the “ Me- 
moir of Herbert Marshall.” 

Messrs. Enrrons, 

} have lately perused the very inter- 
esting memoir named at the head of 
this article; and derived from it great 
satisfaction, and, I trust, edification, It 
is wellto preserve the memories of men 
in whese lives and characters the ge- 
nuine influence of Christianity-is so 
happily illustrated. 1 wasstruck, how- 
ever, with a misquotation from one of 
our articles of religion, tending, in my 
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opinion,to make that article (the ninth) 
speak a sense different from what was 
designed, and what appears on the face 
of the article. In the memoir (page 86) 
* the language of the church” is said 
to be that “every person born into 
the world deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” There is here the omis- 
sion of two small but most important 
words. The article says, that “ in 
every person born into the world, iT 
(the fault and corruption of the na- 
ture of every man) deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” 

i do not mean to dilate on the doc- 
trinal distinction between the article as 
it stands, and as it is quoted in the me- 
moir. It is obviously proper, however, 
that the principle of correct quotation, 
always important, should be especially 
applied to such quotations as are de- 
signed to illustrate standard and autho- 
ritative decisions. J. D. E. 


—__—_ 

We know not how we can better serve our 
favourite cause of domestic missivns, than by 
inserting the following lucid and able appeal in 
their behalf 


Address of the Right Rev. Henry U. 
Onderdonk, D. D., at the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
Advancement of Christianity in 
Pennsylvania, on the evening of the 
Epiphany, January 6th, 1829. 

Mr. President, 

I have performed the duty assigned 
me on this occasion with peculiar satis- 
faction. I regard the society now as- 
sembled as one of the highest merit, 
and entitled to the zealous and munifi- 
cent support of the Episcopalians of 
Pennsylvania. 

Our society is devoted to the ad- 
vancement of Christianity and the 
Church in this commonwealth. To 
effect this important object, it appro- 
priates its funds to various excellent 
purposes, but chiefly to the aid of mis- 
sionaries in those parts of the diocese 
which are not as yet able to maintain 

men for themselves. And it is 
to this department of the functions of 
our society that I especially refer, when 
wor it worthy of all the zeal and 
the munificence that can be devoted 

to it. 

The able report just read, precludes 
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the necessity of my adverting to the 
particular state of the diocese. I need 
only add, that there are at this moment 
required at least four or five more mis- 
sionaries ; and that, from the observa- 
tions I have made, it is probable that, 
at every future visitation, I shall find 
new openings for the services of at least 
as many more. I must also add, that 
persons unacquainted with these por- 
tions of our diocese can form no con- 
ception how strong, how affecting is the 
claim, I will not say urged by them, 
but silently, yet clearly to be gathered 
by one ministering among them, fer 
the faith and the church of their fathers, 
1 am not new to such impressions, Sir; 
and I must say, that I know not a more 
moving appeal to religious benevolence, 

The cause of missions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has long been near my heart, 
Before entering upon the sacred office, 
it was one of the most delightful work- 
ings of imagination, to outrun the steps 
of time and the march of events, and 
behold in anticipation, what we all as- 
suredly believe will ultimately come to 
pass, the breaking down of idols, and 
the subduing of the hearts of idolaters, 
before the triumphant career of the 
cross. In the glow of such feelings, 
difficulties are scarcely allowed to re- 
tard the glorious consummation. Aa 
cient empire, more ancient superstition, 
and hereditary sottishness of mind and 
prostration of morals, might form the 
darker portion of such pictures; but 
nothing seems dark under the blaze of 
excited imagination. 

No stranger to such mental visions, 
1 was admitted to holy orders ; and my 
first labours were in a domestic mis- 
sionary station in the west, or rather ia 
the threshold of the west. Orcupied 
there in some of the practical details of 
the great work of which fancy had 
formed only a general and vague sketch, 
and seeing the magnitude of one very 
limited branch of it, the vastness of the 
whole domestic department became 
more and more obvious, and the im- 
m.asity of the project of universal 
evangelization seemed at length almost 
beyond conception, Thought will com- 
pass the earth in a moment; but actual 
circumnavigation is a work of protract- 
ed tediousness. And the imagination 
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can extend conversion through the 
world without regard to means or to 
time ; while practical experience learns 
to be content with labouring within 
narrow limits, and very gradually. 
And such labours, almost only, on the 
part of merely human agents, are, or 
can be effectual, or will turn to account. 
I trust, Mr. President, that the effective 
missionary feelings of him who ad- 
dresses you have not been diminished. 
But he has seen enough to recall him 
from vague fancies of this kind, and to 
decide him in favour of local efforts, of 
domestic missions, (including all that 
are needful for our own population, 
whether white, coloured, or aboriginal, 
and whether within our own borders 
or in colonies,) and particularly in fa- 
vour of diocesan missions. These are 
practical and practicable; the means 
within reach, and the work within 
sight. These we know to be useful. 
if there is one department of the func- 
tions with which I now am honoured 
more enviable in my estimation than 
the rest, it is being the head of the mis- 
sionaries of this diocese. 

As the opinion I have now (as often 
before) treely avowed is thought by 
many to be narrow-minded, when com- 
pared with the more excited zeal for 
evangelizing the world at large, it will 
be proper to exhibit some of the rea- 
sons which, as mature reflection con- 
vinces me, place the special cause of 
domestic missions beyond the reach of 
cavil. This done, it will scarcely be 
questioned, that giving prominence to 
that cause, and concentrating upon it 
our choicest zeal, will, under the divine 
blessing, insure to it the most thorough 
and most extended practical triamph ; 
and through it, to the entire cause of 
the Gospel, of which this is a part, the 
most efficient and most real success. 

If a Christian convert an infidel 
friend to the Gospel, he has contributed 
an integral part to the great sum of the 
conversion of the world. If a Chris- 
tian, having a friend disposed to infide- 
lity, prevents him from relapsing, and 
brings him back to the faith, he pre- 
serves to thissum an integral part which 
would otherwise have been subtracted. 
If a Christian minister, called to a 
seighbourhood or district in danger of 
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such a relapse, applies himself to the 
counteracting of such a danger, he is 
saving a proportional amount of this 
great sum of conversion. The con- 
version, therefore, of the world, is no 
more connected with sin or unbelief 
in distant regions, than it is with sin 
or unbelief within our own borders. 
Wherever sin and unbelief are over- 
come, or are prevented from gaining 
the mastery, be it near or be it far off, 
there something is done towards the 
conversion of the world. 

Every one who has resided in what 
are called our new countries, knows 
that the institutions of the Gospel do 
not keep equal pace with their settle- 
ment and civilization, and that, conse- 
quently, such regions exhibit, too fre- 
quently, asad decline into irreligion. 
These new countries, therefore, are 
one field, and certainly a most import- 
ant one, in which the grand work of the 
conversion of the world is to be prose- 
cuted. The best exertions even from 
the outset, (and that is an advantage 
extremely rare,) do not prevent the 
languishing of Christianity in our new 
settlements. And tvo generally, before 
they are reached by effective exertions, 
Christianity is far on the decline. To 
provide for these religious wants, is the 
first branch of our diocesan missions. 

But no settlement should be aban- 
doned by missionary labourers, till it 
has become vigorous enough to main- 
tain the Gospel for itself. And, in the 
divided state of the Christian world, 
any denomination has a right to perse- 
vere, taking care not to violate the 
rights of other denominations, till thus 
established ; and we of the Episcopal 
Charch must regard this general right 
as, under favouring circumstances, and 
with the restriction above mentioned, 
our special and imperious duty. To 
leave unfinished the missionary work 
begun, will probably occasion the whole 
to go backward ; and then it might al- 
most as well have never been under- 
taken. Hence the establishing perima- 
nently Christianity and the C yin 
maturing settlements, is a ‘and 
equally important branch of our dio- 
cesan missions. It is equivalent to pre- 
venting the necessity of converting so 
much of the world a second time. 
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Let us turn, Sir, to another considera- 
tion. The mother country which sent 
colonies to these shores, reared also the 
church within. the colonies, by provid- 
ing and supporting missionaries. The 
civilized peopling of our land which 
then began, has since continued and 
vastly increased; and the new and im- 
mature settlements of the present day 
bear to us the same relation, in these 
respects, that we then did to the pa- 
rent land. These spiritual obligations 
may be illustrated by those of nature; 
we owe an unspeakable debt to our 
parents for their parental kindnesses, 
but we repay that debt and those kind- 
nesses, not to them, but to our chil- 
dren; it is thus that nature secures 
guardianship and support to each suc- 
cessive offspring. And the religious 
debt we owe to the mother country, we 
ought to repay to the regions that have 
sprung from our older territories. 

As long as our new countries bear 
to us this relation, that is, until the 
Gospel and the Church be fully spread 
through them, and firmly established, 
this direction of our missionary efforts 
— to me to have precedence of 
all others. Here, obviously, we are 
pointed by Providence to our appro- 
priate share, at least our chief appro- 
priate share, of the great work of uni- 
versally extending and establishing 
Gospel truth and Gospel institutions : 
for the paramount duty of every Cliris- 
tian land is, to place that truth and 
those institutions within the reach of 
every portion of its inhabitants. 

To myself, Mr. President, the above 
considerations appear too reasonable 
and too decisive to be controverted. I 
would not impose them on those of our 
friends and brethren who prefer the 
attempt to evangelize distant parts of 
the earth. But I offer them, first, in 
vindication of views and measures 
which are often misconceived, and also 
to recommend the views and measures 
thus vindicated, as having a decided 
tendency to increase the vigour and the 
efficiency of domestic and diocesan 
missionary exertions, and in this way 
to further, as to practical results, far 
more than any other plan, the evange- 
lization of the world. 

Very strongly impressed with the 
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opinions now developed, and often de- 
voting to them anxious reflection, I of 


course have not omitted to bring them’ 


to the test of Scripture. Perhaps, Sir, 
what [I shall adduce in their favour 
from that source will not amount to 
proof; but they will at teast be strongly 
iMustrated by several facts and con- 
siderations gathered from the sacred 
record. 

Our Saviour ordered that * repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be 
preacked in all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” The apostles were to 
preach to all nations; but they were to 
begin at Jerusalem, so begin, as to make 
an adequate impression, and leave an 
effective establishment, throughouttheir 
own territory, before proceeding else- 
where. Such had been the limitation 
assigned by our Saviour to his own 
ministry; it being prosecuted only in 
Judea and Galilee, where was the pro- 
per Jewish nation, and in Samaria, 
where there were mixed descendants of 
the other branch of Israel. Jn like 
manner, the mission of the “ seventy” 
was only “into every city and place 
whither he himself would come.” 
When, also, he first sent forth the 
“ twelve,” he confined them still more 
strictly to Judea alone; “go not ine 
the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not, but 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” And when he finally come 
missioned his apostles, after his resur- 
rection, he ordered (as I have already 
mentioned) the same limited course to 
be pursued, till they could efficiently 
extend it; before attempting to preach 
to all nations, they were to “begin 
at Jerusalem.” In accordance with 
this direction, we find that, for about 
eight years, the apostles preached only 
in Judea and Samaria, among their 
brethren, the Jews, and the mixed 
remnant of Israel, in part their bre- 
thren. The exceptions, if any, were 
but casual. It was not until eight years 
after they had begun this confined 
preaching in that very small territory, 
with the advantage of miracles, and 
with incalculable success, that they ex- 
tended their labours to the body of 
Gentiles; the first of whom admitted 
into the church, as the precarsor of the 
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rest, was Cornelius. Even after this 
period, when the Gospel was carried 
into foreign cities, the Jews in those 
cities had it first offered to them; the 
heathen citizens not being addressed 
till these had received the due share or 
the due offer of apostolic labours. 

It is clear, then, that the command 
to preach to.all nations does not forbid 
that systematic method of procedure 
in the work, which devotes the chief 
efforts to the one people to which the 
persons so commanded belong, till 
those efforts can be spared for extend- 
ing the same benefit to others. 

There were several reasons why the 
preaching of the Gospel should begin at 
Jerusalem, and afterwards be elsewhere 
first made to the Jews; and those rea- 
sons apply with much force to the 
priority we claim for domestic, and es- 
pecially for diocesan missions. In the 
first place, the Jews were the people 
of God, and his covenant was with 
them not to leave them ignorant of re- 
vealed truth, or without the means of 
salvation. And so ase the emigrant 
brethren, who form our new and imma- 
ture settlements, the people of God, 
members of his church, in as strict co- 
venant with him as was ancient Israel; 
and we are sure that we fulfil the de- 
signs of Providence, when, as our first 
and principal duty of the kind, we send 
missionaries to these wanderers of the 
house of Christian.Israel, to keep them 
in the truth, and to carry them means 
of salvation otherwise inaccessible. 
Again. The preaching of the word be- 
gan atJerusalem and in the Holy Land, 
because the early preachers were not 
yet sufficiently numerous, nor their re- 
sources sufficiently ample, to extend 
their labours to foreign countries; they 
must first establish their faith at home, 
and largely convert their brethren, and 
thus obtain an adequate supply of both 
preachers and means, before they should 
make an attempt on the world at large. 
What an illustration of our own case! 
We are much in want of clergymen; 
and the pecuniary supplies within our 
command, are as almost nothing, com- 
pared with the amount necessary for 
Vigorous efforts in settling missionaries 
and establishing the church in the des- 
Utate portions of our interior. Indeed, 
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the spiritual wants of the intério; are 
but imperfectly known in the older 
and distant portions of the community. 
Where, however, they are known and 
appreciated, no one Will doubt the utter 
inadequacy of the largest pecuniary 
means thus far elicited. A third rea- 
son why the Gospel was first given to 
the Jews, was, that they were the kind- 
red of our Lord and of his apestles,. a 
tie sacred enough to make this prefer- 
ence a duty ; for such a duty is allied, 
not very remotely, to that which St. 
Paul enforced in the passage, “ if any 
provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his ewn house, (or kind- 
red,) he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” In language 
yet more forcible, that apostle, whea 
contemplating the obstinacy of his 
countrymen, bursts into an exclama- 
tion, which he never applied to the 
biindness of the heathen, even wishing 
himself accursed from Christ, for his 
brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” the Israelites. Need I say how 
applicable are such principles and feel- 
ings of preference to the missionary 
case before us? The emigrants to our 
new lands are our brethren, our kins- 
men according to the flesh; we are as 
one family, and of one blood. Surely 
the spiritual claim of those thus con- 
nected with us, is far superior to-that 
of the rest of the world. 

But, Sir, my plea in their behalf is 
not exhausted. I see, in these distant 
brethren, members in common with us 
of the “ household of faith ;” and, while 
I read in the inspired volume, that we 
must “do good unto all men,” I also 
read, that we must do so “ especially 
unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” A Christian has a stronger 
claim on the affection and the bounty 
of a fellow Christian, than have any 
who. bear not the name of Christ; the 
word of God gives to Christians a right 
to our affection. and bounty, superior to 
the corresponding right given to men 
who are not Christians. Universal 
love is a very great duty; but aigréat 
duty is, that members of the hous 
hold of faith” should love one afiother.. 
This latter was the favourite command- 
ment of our Saviour, and strongly does 
it show the special and superior claim 
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of missions to destitute portions of this 
“ household.” 

I must name yet one more scriptural 
consideration, which, Sir, if I be not 
mistaken in applying it, has more im- 
perative force than all the rest. The 
Spirit of God has declared, that “ it is 
better not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than alter knowing it to 
turn from the holy commandment.” 
I would not apply such language sternly 
or positively; but apply it loosely as 
we may, it presents an appalling argu- 
ment to those who doubt the superio- 
rity of the claim of missions to decay- 
ing Christians above that of missions 
to the yet unconverted. Behold, then, 
a Christian brother, whose fortunes 
carry him far from the sound of the 
Gospel: behold him yielding to the 
frailty of human nature, and forgetting 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, while 
he also forgets that for the cleansing of 
his sin he must have faith in the blood 
of his Saviour ! Is it wonderful that he 
should doso? Alas, is there not too 
much neglect even here, where Chris- 
tian instruction resounds in nearly an 
hundred temples every Lord’s day! 
What then shall preserve from neglect 
those nambers of our brethren who live 
without Christian instruction ? It rests 
with ue to give the answer; it rests 
with us to send them missionaries to 
preserve them from this danger. Can 
we allow them to perish in a state at 
all resembling that estrangement from 
Christ, better than which it would have 
been never to have known his name ! 
No; [ will not doubt the benevolence 
of those more favoured by Providence. 
I will not doubt, that in such a cause 
no generosity will be accounted bur- 
densome. 

[ consider the principles now advo- 
cated, Mr. President, as the best calcu- 
lated to effect the actual and perma- 
nent extension of Christianity in the 
world. On those nations which have 
already provided for their own spiritual 
wants, falls the more especial obliga- 
tion to become the guardians of the 
heathen; and one nation at least, thus 
provided at home, is now actively and 
most henovrably occupied in fulfilling 
this. duty: this is their appropriate 
sphere of labour, But our more espe- 
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cial and appropriate sphere of labour ig 
to make provision for wants of our 
own, yet unsupplied ; it is, to send on- 
wards and yet onwards, the Gospel 
and the Church, till they pervade every 
portion of our land where they have 
not yet been planted, and till they are 
established wherever they are yet weak, 
This apportionment of the duties of 
nations resembles what, in mechanical 
work, is called the division of labour ; 
and, like that very useful method, it is 
calculated to secure the most complete 
success. 

But let it not be supposed that I 
would, «directly or indirectly, abridge 
the liberty of action, or question the 
motives, of those among us, who, not 
seeing this matter as I see it, lend their 
feelings and their efforts to the causé 
of missions abroad. In the present 
day, we behold attempts to christianize, 
by persuasion, portions of the heathen 
world, which have never, perhaps, 
been exceeded, except by those at- 
tempts to reclaim by force an infidel 
region, which are called the crusades, 
and possibly by certain other attempts 
to produce these effects in other re- 
gions by artifice. What will be the 
issue of the present undertaking, time 
only can develope. While, however, 
such a door is kept open by Provi- 
dence, what we give to this objectis 
unquestionably a holy gift; and it is 
also a prudent and judicious gift, if it 
diminish not, nor interfere with, the 
bounty and the zeal we devote to the 
more essential, more practical, and 
more practicable cause of fully and 
permanently evangelizing our own 
land and people. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, there is no 
greater obstacle to the due appreciation 
of the sentiments I have endeavoured 
to enforce, than an undefined anxiety, 
perhaps unconsciously entertained, to 
witness the full triumph of the Gospel 
throughout the earth; an anxiety which 
sometimes assimilates sound ardour 
with fanatical heat. On this subject, 
may I suggest that we take a lesson 
from the longing of the old saints to 
behold the coming of the Messiah, 
“Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see and to hear the things” 
which came with the mission of Christ, 
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‘« but did not see nor hear them ;”’ yet 
of individuals thus anxious, we read 
that they “waited for the consolation 
of Israel,”? and faithfully “ looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem.” We, who 
have , Gospel in possession, have no 
cause for impatience that others may 
have it, compared with old saints, wait- 
ing for an unknown Messiah, with the 
deep heart-sickness of hope deferred, 
through ages of procrastination. Well 
may we imitate both their patience 
and their fidelity. With minds thus 
calm, we shall readily perceive, that 
the final success of the Gospel can in 
no way be more efficiently promoted 
than by making it pervade the many 
waste places of our own land, and by 
firmly establishing in them the name 
and the Church of the Redeemer. 

Mr. President, I have done. Let me 
hope that I have not in vain urged the 
elaims of our society. Let me hope 
that the wide opportunities of useful- 
ness constantly opening upon us, will 
draw to us a bounty commensurate 
with the vast claims of the destitute 
and the immature portions of the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 


For the Christian Journal. 
Remintscences—No. XIll. 
Extracts from Humphrey’s History of 

the Society (in England) for the 

Prépagation of the Gospel in Fo- 

reign Parts. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

“The inhabitants of Apoquiminy 
were so zealous as to build a conveni- 
ent church about the year 1705, long 
before they had any settled minister. 
They used to be sometimes visited by 
the Rev. Mr. Sewell, from Maryland, 
and by Mr. Crawford, the society’s 
missionary in Dover Hundred. They 
applied to the society for a missionary, 
and the Rev. Mr. Jenkins was ap- 
pointed to that place. Upon his ar- 
rival, he found the people much scat- 
tered in their settlements, and Newcas- 
tle-Town, which was then vacant, be- 
ing settled closer and more commodi- 
ous, he officiated there for some time at 
first ; but soon after, by directions from 


the society returned to his own cure of 
Vou. XII 
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Apoquiminy. However, during his 
stay at Newcastle, he was not neglect- 
ful of his duty. At his return to Apo- 
quiminy, in 1708, he soon drew to- 
gether a large congregation of about 
200 persons, who were, for the most 
part, very constant hearers. He had 
13 communicants the first time he ad- 
ministered the Lord’s supper. 
wrote to the society, ‘ that the people 
grew so earnest in religion, that above 
20 persons had discoursed with him, in 
order for their due instruction, and were 
preparing themselves against the next 
administration of the Lord’s supper; 
and also, that a great many grown per- 
sons were preparing to receive holy 
baptism, and that he hoped soon to be 
able to send over a joyful account of 
his farther success in his labours.’ But 
five months after he died; and was ex- 
ceedingly regretted by all who were 
acquainted with his merit, and espe- 
cially by his parishioners. The vestry 
of his parish wrote thus concerning him 
to the society :—* He died to our un- 
speakable grief and loss; and we must 
do that justice to his memory, as to as- 
sure the honourable society, that he 
behaved himself in all respects, both as 
tu his doctrine and life, as became the 
sacred character he bore; and God did 
so bless his labours here, that before he 
died, he saw our church in a flourish- 
ing condition.” They conclude their 
letter, praying the society to send them. 
another missionary. 

“The society did not send a mis- 
sionary thither for a considerable time, 


on account of being engaged to support 


other missions, to the extent of their 
fund ; however, the people were not 
quite destitute, they were occasionally 
visited by the Rev Mr. Byork, a Swed- 
ish minister, who came from Chris- 
tina Creek on Delaware River, to per- 
form divine service once a month, 
They were visited also by the Rev. 
Mr. Club, but oftener by Mr. Ross, 
from Newcastle, and by some other 
missionaries. But the clergy there, in 
the year 1715, with much ea ‘ 
represented to the society that the state 
of several places in that province. was 
deplorable. Many churches, which 
were once filled with considerable 
numbers of communicants, whose early 
14 
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zeal had ledjthem, though poor, to 
erect those decent structures for the 
service of God, and at some of them to 
build commodious houses for the recep- 
tion of their ministers, were, through a 
long vacancy by the death or removal 
of the missionaries, quite desolate ; and 
great opportunities were given, for the 
‘sincere members of the ehutch to be 
seduced te errors; especially the peo- 

le ef Apoquiminy, and of all Bucks, 
Kent, and Sussex counties. They 
assured they had done the utmost they 
conld, in their siccumstances, to keep 
those congregations together ; by divid- 
ing the care of them among them- 
selves, and visiting them sometimes on 
week days, and baptizing their chit- 
dren, and instructing their youth; but 
the great distance from their fixed 
éures rendered the service out of mea- 
sure difficult. 

“ The society, moved with this re- 
presentation, sent the Rev. Mr. Merry 
thissionary to Apoquiminy ; but upon 
account of some difficulties in the mis- 
sion, he did not settle there, but after a 
short stay in these parts, returned to 
England. The Rev. Mr. Campbell 
was afterwards sent missionary, but he 
is gone from this mission to Brookha- 
ven. And the society have, this last 
year, appointed the Rev. Mr.. Hacket 
missionary hither, and conceive good 
hopes, from the very ample testimo- 
rials he brought them of his good be- 
haviour, that he will answer the intent 
‘of his mission. 

“ Newcastle, the capital of the county 
of that name, is finely seated, standing 
high, upon the Delaware; this county 
is the uppermost of the three lower,. 
Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, which 
ruh 120 miles along the coast, and are 
about. 30 miles deep towards. Mary- 
land. These counties comprehend all 
the marshes on the great bay of the 
Delaware, as commodious and-fertile 
ds any. in the world. The town was 
first built and. inhabited by the Dutch, 
‘and ‘called Amstel, from that river 
which gives a name to Amsterdam, in 
Holland: It is a’large place, contain- 


ing above 2,500 souls. ‘Phe Rev. Mr. 
George Ross was appointed-missionary 
hither by the society, in the year 1705; 
he was received with great kindness by | 
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the inhabitants, and had a very regular 
congregation; not only the people of 
the town, but a considerable number 
of the country people: though they 
lived a good way off the town, some 
above 12 miles, yet they seldom missed 
coming to church, when there was no 
sermon in the country. ‘Fhe congre. 
gation hath continued still increasing 
through Mr. Ross’s assiduous-care ; lie 
extended his labours farther, to the 
churches at Apoquiminy, and at White- 
clay Creek; the latter, indeed, is reck- 
oned as achapel of ease to his own 
church, the other a distinct cure. When 
Apoquiminy had no missionary, he 
used to preach on two Sundays at New- 
castle, once a month at Apoquiminy, 
and once at Whiteclay Creek. This 
truly was very painful service, but he 
performed it with a willing mind and 
good success. Sometimes, however, he 
did represent to the society that the 
people at Newcastle seemed to lay 
claim to all his service, and to takeit 
somewhat amiss when he was employed 
abroad on Sundays 5 and adds, ‘I would 
net willingly disoblige them, nor yet 
see, if E could: help it, the church at 
Apoquiminy, which is as frequent as 
that at Newcastle, quite destitute and 
forsaken.’ Indeed, the people at New- 
castle have, from the beginning, showed 
a due regard to their worthy minister, 
and subseribed voluntarily to him, 
about £48 per annum, and some other 
benefactions have been made to the 
church. _ Particularly, Mr. Richard 
Halliwell, a gentleman of piety and ho- 
nour, made a bequest as follows :— 
‘Item, I give and bequeath unte 
Emanuel church, standing upon the 
green, in the town of Newcastle, the 
sum of £60, it being due to me, over 
and above my subscription, towarils 
building thereof. Item, ‘I also give and 
bequeath all my marsh and plantation 
situate near the broad dyke of the town 
of Burlington, containing and laid out 
for 67 acres of land and marsh, together 
with all the houses and orchards, and 
‘other improvements, to the proper use 
and behoof of the minister, that from 
‘time to time ‘shall serve the 

Emanuel church for ever.’ This so 
‘signal a benefaction, by a gentleman 
whe had in ‘his life time so gener- 
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-ously contributed towards building this 
church, deserves a grateful record in 


these papers. St. James’s church, at 
Whiteclay Creek, is the other branch 
of Mr. Ross’s cure. The frame of this 
church was raised in December, 1716, 
situate about 10 or 11 miles from the 
town of Newcastle. It is made of wood, 
in length 32 feet, in breadth 22, and 
stands upon a rising ground not far 
from that creek, whence the hundred 
where the church stands borrows its 
name. It is as fair an oratory as any 
not built of brick in that government ; 
but the rise of this church may more 
peculiarly be ascribed to a worthy 

entleman, Mr. James Robinson, who 
lived there, and took great pains to pro- 
mote the building, contributed himself 
very handsomely, and afterwards en- 
dowed it with ten acres of glebe land 
forever. Mr. Ross hath continued in 
this mission until the present time, irre- 
provable in kis conduct, and very dili- 
gent in his labours; which he hath net 
only employed in his own parish, but 
in several other places occasionally, 
and very much to the satisfaction of the 
people where ie officiated. He hath 


‘been particularly serviceable in visit- 


ing the two lower counties of Kent and 
Sussex, when they had no resident mi- 
nisters. A little lower I shall give 
some account of his labours in those 
places. 

«“ The two lower counties of Penn- 
sylvania, Kent and Sussex, had very 
early care taken af them by the socie- 
ty. The country is very fruitful, but 
not so well planted as others. The 
families are net settled together in 
towns, but live in scattered plantations. 
There are in these counties many 
tracts of excellent land which temptthe 
inhabitants to fix in such separate 
@wellings. Dover is the capital .of 
Keat county ; but very thin-of houses, 
containing not above 40 families. The 
people showed a very earnest desire of 
having the church of England worship 
set up among them, and the society 
appointed the Rev. Mr. Crawford 
to be missionary at Dover, in the 
year 1704; he entered upon his minis- 
try with good success, and gained 
fram persons of repute, the character 
of an ingenious and acceptable man. 
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The people began soon to be zealous 
to build a church for divine worship, 
and in about three years raised a very 
decent fabrick. Soon after Mr. Craw- 
ford’s coming among them, not only 
the masters of families brought their 
children to be baptized, but many 
grown persons, who once had preju- 
dices to the church, desired and re- 
ceived baptism; in about two years 
time, Mr. Crawford baptized above 
230, young and old, in his own ap- 
pointed cure, besides many others in 
places which were not within his 
charge. He was very ceastant. in his. 
labours, and did not confine them to 
Dover-Town, and the adjacent parts, 
but preached up and down the county, 
which is above 50 miles long, at se- 
veral places. His yeneral audience was 
from 5@ to near 200 persons, and he 
ordinarily had between 30 and 40 
communicants. ‘The people, at his 
first coming among them, were very 
ignorant; insomuch that he informs, 
not one man in the county understood 
how the Common Prayer Book was to 
be read; and he was forced to instruct 
them privately at home, in the method 
of reading the liturgy. For the more 
general instruction of the people, he 
used to preach one Sunday at the up- 
per end of the county, another at Do- 
ver church, and a third at the lower 
end of the county. He used to cate- 
chise the children all the summer long, 


‘before sermon, but not in the winter. 


The people improyed much, became 
serious and grave in their bebaviour at 
church, and brought their children very 
regularly for baptism ; though a great 
muny of them were Quakers’ children, 
or had been Quakers themselves. He 
aas also invited by the people of Sus- 
sex county to come and preach among 
them, which he did at Captain Hill’s 
house, in Lewis-Town, and at other 
places. ‘The people of this county 
also, were of a religious disposition. 
They soon after wrote a letter to the 
bishop of London, desiring a minister, 
and promised to allow him all their 
present circumstances would permit; 
and farther, to show their hearty zeal, 
they began to build a-church, which 
they have since finished, and have, by 
many*other instances, approved them: 
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selves a worthy people. Mr. Craw- 
ford acquainted the society, that Bibles, 
Common Prayer Books, and books of 
instruction and devotion, were much 
wanted; for there were about 200 per- 
sons who attended the public worship, 
who had none, and made application to 
him for some; because there were but 
few to be purchased there, and those 
which could be got, were too dear for 
them to purchase. The society sent a 
quantity of Bibles and Common Prayers 
to be distributed, but Mr. Crawford 
came to England soon after, upon some 
family affairs, and continued here. 

“ Upon this account, the people of 
these two large counties continued 
some years without a resident minister. 
However, in the mean time, they had 
the advantage of some visits from the 
society’s missionaries, especially from 
the Rev. Mr. Ross, as L observed above. 
In August, 1717, Colonel William 
Keith, the governor, resolving to visit 
the lower counties, the Rev. Mr. Ross, 
missionary at Newcastle, was invited 
by the governor to accompany him. 
Mr. Ross very readily embraced this 
kind invitation; hoping, by this oppor- 
tunity, to make himself acquainted 
with the state of the church there, and 
in some measure supply its present 
wants by his ministry. He embarked 
with the governor, and several other 
gentlemen, at Newcastle, and set sail 
for Lewis-Town, in Sussex county, 
which lies upon one of the Capes of the 
River Delaware, and in two days ar- 
rived there. On the 7th of August, he 
preached before the governor and jus- 
tices of the county, in the court-house 
of the county, and had a very numerous 
audience of the people, who appeared 
very serious and desirous of the sacra- 
ments of the ehurch, and he baptized 
that day 30 children which were 
brought to him. Un the 9th day of the 
same month, Mr. Ross preached again 
before the governor and other gentle- 
men, had a large audience of the 
ple, and baptized 21 children. On the 
10th, the governor left this place, in 
order to go to Kent county. Mr. Ross 
Sat out before him to a place of wor- 
ship about 16 miles from Lewis-Town 
—it is a small building, erected by a 
few well disposed persons, in order to 
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meet together there to worship God. 
Mr. Ross preached once here, and bap- 
tized 25 children, and several grown 
persons. 
August the 11th, he preached to a 
very large congregation in the upper 
parts of this country, where the people 
had erected a fabrick for a church,which 
was not quite finished. Here he bap- 
tized 26 children; so that the whole 
number of the baptized in one week’s 
stay among this people amounted to 
102. Mr. Ross observes thus to the 
society :—* By this behaviour of the 
people, it appears plainly, they are 
truly zealous for the church of Eng- 
land, though they have had but few in- 
structions from some clergymen pass- 


ing through these parts, and some visits: 


from the Rev. Mr. Adams, in Mary- 
land.’ As the governor returned home 
through Kent county, Mr. Ross at- 
tended him, and preached before him 
and the magistrates on the 14th of Au- 
gust; he had a very full congregation, 
and baptized 13 children, and one 
grown person. In April following, Mr. 
Ross resolved to make a second visit 
by himself, to the people of Sussex 
county; he was so much pleased with 
his former success among them, that 
he was desirous to improve farther the 
good disposition of the people. He 
went to Sussex county; continued there 
six days, preached on every one of 
them at different places, and baptized 
above 100 persons, seven of whom 
were of an advanced age. Lastly, he 
opened there a new church which the 
poor people had built, notwithstanding 
so great a discouragement as their hav- 
ing no minister. 

“* Mr. Ross sent this account of his 
labours in these two counties, to the 
society, in form of a journal, and the 
missionaries of this colony made a full 
representation of the state of the church 
in those parts. The governor was far- 
ther pleased to write a letter to the so- 
ciety, and to transmit several applica- 
tions made to him by the clergy, relat- 
ing to the church affairs, and a copy of 
the above named journal of Mr. Ross. 
His letter runs thus:—* According to 
my duty, I presume to lay before you 
the applications of your missionaries, 
the clergy of this province apd neigh- 


On the Sunday following, 
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bourhood, to me, relating to the church 
here ; as also acopy of the Rev. Mr 
George Ross’s journal of his services 
done in the counties of Kent and Sus- 
sex. It is great satisfaction to me, that 
I can assure this venerable board, of 
the great pains and diligent care which 
the reverend gentlemen within named 
take in all the parts of their ministerial 
function; and herein I cannot, but in 
justice, particularly recommend Mr. 
Ross’s capacity, pious and exemplary 
life, and great industry, to your favour- 
able notice and regard. But I must 
observe, that the duty here daily in- 
creases at such arate, and the labourers 
are so few, that without your pious and 
immediate care, to relieve and supply 
this languishing, but valuable branch of 
the church, all our endeavours will be 
to no purpose.’ 

“ The society were very much af- 
fected with these representations of the 
clergy, and especially with the gover- 
nor’s letter; and resolved that a mis- 
sionary should be sent to Sussex coun- 
ty; and soon after appointed the Rev. 
Mr. Becket missionary at Lewis-Town. 

“ Lewis, the capital of Sussex coun- 
ty, is a handsome large town, standing 
on the lovely bank of a river, between 
the town and the sea, which makes the 
barbour, about 140 miles distant from 
Philadelphia. Mr. Becket arrived here 
in 1721, and entered upon the duties 
of his mission with great diligence. He 
was obliged to divide his labours be- 
tween three places. He resided at 
Lewis, but officiated alternately at one 
place, eight miles distant, and at ano- 
ther, 25 miles distant from Lewis. He 
had a coasiderable number of inhabit- 
ants attending divine service at both 
places, and in half a year after his ar- 
rival, he baptized 55 persons, nine of 
which were of a grown age. His pri- 
vate admonitions and preaching had 
soon a good effect on many irregular 
persons, and there appeared a manifest 
change in the manners of the people; 
some also who were addicted to several 
sensual vices, were reclaimed to a 
more orderly way of life. This refor- 
mation was so considerable, that the 
gentlemen of the county took notice of 
it, and Mr. Becket received upon this 
account the thanks of the magistrates 
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und gentlemen in that county, for his 
great pains and labours: Upon Mr. 
Becket’s first coming, there was no 
church built at Lewis; but the people 
presently made a subscription, and be- 
gan to build one with all expedition. 
In the mean time, Mr. Becket preach- 
ed in the most convenient houses he 
could have ; his necessary labours were 
very great, for he was obliged to travel 
70 or 80 miles every week, to dis- 
charge the duties of his function in se- 
veral places; that large county, 50 
miles in length, and 20 in breadth, be- 
ing all reckoned his parish. 

“In the second year after his ar- 
rival, he continued to have the same 
good success, and in six months bap- 
tized 48 children, five persons of ad- 
vanced years, two mothers of several 
children, one white servant, and two 
negro slaves, and in two of the churches 
he had 20 communicants each time. 
There were above 140 persons, mas- 
ters of families, zealous members of the 
church of England, besides many sin- 
gle persons, servants, and negroes, that 
constantly attended divine service. But 
the number of the native Indians did 
not exceed 120, who had a small set- 
tlement on the utmost border of the 
parish, where it adjuins to Maryland; 
they were extremely barbarous, and 
obstinately ignorant. 

“The inhabitants of Lewis raised 
the frame of a church on a high bank 
in the centre of the town in October, 
1720, and diligently carried on the 
building ; in the mean time, the people 
in the country, assisted with some 
money gathered in town, began to 
finish and fit up the two churches, 
which had been raised at distant places 
in thecounty. Mr. Becket used much 
diligence in all parts of his ministerial 
office, and in the following year bap- 
tized 82, 12 of which were grown per- 
sons. Ashe travelled this year through 
Kent county, to go to a meeting of the 
society’s missionaries at Chichester, 
he preaehed in that county to a good 
body of people, who had built them a 
large church, but had no minister, and 
on one day baptized 21, six of which 
were grown persons. He represented 
to the society, that he had a very 
numerous congregation, and that there 
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was great want of a missionary in the 
country; there being a considerable 
budy of people here, who joined 
heartily with the church of England ; 
and some others, who had been of 
many religious persuasions, and now 
seemed to be of none at all, and there- 
fore had still more need of an instruc- 
tor. 

“In the year following the church 
at Lewis was finished, and divine ser- 
vice performed in it; and the two 
churches in the country were com- 
pleted. Mr. Becket writes thus con- 
cerning the people’s zeal for religion :— 
‘We have now three churches in this 
county, yet none of them will contain 
the hearers that would constantly at- 
tend divine service; the people, at a 
good time of the year, make no account 
of riding 20 miles to church, a thing 
very common in this part of America; 
which is sufficient to show that our 
people have a great value for the fa- 
vour of the society, and that our labour 
is not lost in this distant part of the 
world.’ Mr. Becket still continues in 
this mission with great success. 

“ As the administration of this go- 
vernment is in the hands of Quakers, 
no acts of assembly have becn made, 
either for building of churches, or set- 
tling any salaries upon ministers ; how- 
ever, a great part of the people being 
hearty members of the church of Eng- 
land, have contributed, by private sub- 
scsiptions, very liberally, and built 15 
churches, very decent structures for 
celebrating public divine worship. Se- 
veral valuable bequests have been made 
for the use of the church and ministers, 
and houses have been built for them ; 
and the congregations of each minister 
do voluntarily contribute towards the 
maintenance of their minister, as much, 
and in some places more, than any law 
could reasonably demand of them. The 
society have distributed among the 
poorer people in this province above 
2,000 volumes of bound books, and 
about £300 worth of small tracts.” 





Historical Inaccuracies. 
Tue very able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which, in a late number, the au- 
thorship of the address of the first 
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American General Convention to the 
English bishops was established, has 
led to the conviction of the necessity 
of giving early attention to those state. 
ments, which, coming from respectable 
sources, are notwithstanding inaccur- 
ate. Misapprehension, loss of memory, 
or want of knowledge, often lead the 
most circumspect astray. The greater 
part of the documents connected with 
the organization of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States have 
been published, and a memoir of all 
the events connected therewith has 
been given to the world by him who 
was the leader in the incipient mea- 
sures for our ecclesiastical independ- 
ence, who has been deeply interested 
and concerned ia every important trans- 
action connected with the welfare of 
our communion, and who is truly the 
beloved and much venerated patriarch 
of the Episcopal Church. But not- 
withstanding these sources of informa- 
tion, erroneous accounts have not un- 
frequently appeared in British and 
American publications, concerning the 
events which led to the establishment 
of an apostolical and Protestant Epis- 
copacy on our shores. Prince Hoare, 
in his life of Granville Sharp, published 
at London, in 1820, has given rise to 
many of the misstatements to whichI 
now refer. The inaccuracies of Me. 
HIvare upon several subjects, besides 
those respecting our church, were 
pointed out by Bishop White in a piece 
signed Vindex, and published in the 
New-York Christian Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1821. 

A work entitled “ Middleton’s Ec 
clesiastical Memoir of the first four de+ 
cades of the reign of George the third,” 
was published at London, in 1822. 
For the following account which Mr. 
Middleton has given to the world, he 
refers in the margin to P. Hoare’s me- 
moirs of G. Sharp. 

“ Among the tracts which he had 
published, connected with other sub- 
jects, was one entitled ‘ The Law of 
Retribution,’ printed in 1776. In @ 
long note at the end of this book, am 
account is given of * the lical and 
primitive Catholic Church of Christ, 
which always maintained the natoral 
and just right of the clergy and people 
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of every diocese to elect their own bi- 
shops, for above five hundred years 
after the establishment of it, until the 
Church of Rome began its baneful ex- 
ertions to invade and suppress that just 
and important right.? This book so 
much pleased not only Episcopalians 
but others, that, aided in its effect by 
the sentiments and feeling which cer- 
tain of their countrymen had imported 
into their continent, who had conversed 
with the author, a motion was made in 
congress for the establishment of Epis- 
copacy during the war, but postponed 
till the return of peace on account of its 
importance. 

« The Episcopal churches, particu- 
Jarly in the southern states, were nu- 
‘merous; but no bishop was resident, 
and the clergy had always been ordain- 
ed in the mother-country. It was evi- 
dent, that as the aet of uniformity for- 
bade the ordination of any who did not 
take an oath of allegiance to the king, 
serious difficulty would occur. The bi- 
shop of London was, indeed, empow- 
‘ered to ordain priests and deacons per- 
‘sons who were not subjects of his ma- 
jesty, without requiring them to take 
theoath. This was, however, but a half- 
measure, as far as concerned America ; 
and Mr. Sharp endeavoured to prevail 
on the primate to originate some step 
which should secure to that continent 
its own episcopacy. He was anxious, 
likewise, that the new prelates should 
derive their powers from the English 
church, as was most natural. Dr. Sea- 
bury was chosen by the church in Con- 
necticut, and came over for the purpose 
of consecration; but when he waited 
on the archbishop of Canterbury, his 
grace desired some time to consider of 
the request ; and the bishop elect, be- 
ing piqued, set off for Aberdeen in 
furtherance of'his object, and obtained 
consecration from the nonjuring bi- 
shops of Scotland. Besides whieh, 
Some pastors had procured consecra- 
‘tion from Moravian bishops, and the 
‘Methodists were understoed to ordain 
presbytess by their own superintend- 
ents, after the plan of Lord-Chancellor 

ing. 

“ Meanwhile, Mr. Sharp kept up a 
correspondence with President Man- 
ning, of Rhode-Island; Dr. Franklin, 
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the American envoy at Paris; and Dr. 
Rush, an eminent physician. On his 
own side the water, he was indefatiga- 
ble in forwarding the views of the Epis- 
copalians with different prelates, and 
with Mr. Adams, the American am- 
bassador. At length, after the con- 
ductors of this affair in the United 
States had agreed with the two English 
archbishops, concerning a liturgy, forms 
of certificates, &c. he had the satisfac- 
tion to see his endeavours crowned with 
success. On the 21st of June, 1786, 
the convention of the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church in the states of New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, and South- 
Carolina, met in Christ church in Phi- 
ladelphia, and heard an appropriate 
discourse from Dr. White, the first 
bishop elect of Pennsylvania. This 
divine, accompanied by Dr. Provoost, 
then proceeded to England.—They 
were presented by Mr. Sharp to Dr. 
Moore at Lambeth, who set them apart 
for the episcopal office on the 4th of 
February, 1787.— About three years 
afterwards, Dr. Madison came over, 
and was consecrated in like munner 
bishop of Virginia; since which time 
the American church has not stood in 
need of foreign assistance.””* 

The first circumstance worthy of no- 
tice in this statement, is, “ the motion 
made in congress for the establishment 
of Episcopacy during the war, but post- 
poned till the return of peace on ac- 
count of its importance.” No American 
can for a moment believe that such an 
event ever occurred. The prejudices 
against Episcopacy were great, and 
continued unconquerable throughout 
the continent, until the recognition of 
our independence by the British govern- 
ment. Even in those southern states 
where the church was established by 
law, the laity had opposed every mea- 
sure that was suggested for the intro- 
duction of bishops.+ He, who at the 
most gloomy period of our political 
struggle became chaplain to congress, 
never heard of such a motion during 
his attendance on that illustrious body. 





* Prince Hoare’s Memiors of Granville 
Sharp, part IL. ch. si. 
tien White’s Memiors ef the..Church, 
c, 
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The journals of congress afford no 
evidence upon the subject. Indeed it 
is almost impossible to believe that the 
tract of Mr. Sharp, which was not 
printed till 1776, could have been 
known in this country until after the 
Revolution. 

The stigma cast upon Bishop Sea- 
bury, of being “ piqued,” because the 
archbishop of Canterbury desired some 
time to consider of his request for con- 
secration, is wholly unmerited. Dr. 
Seabury arrived in London on the 7th 
of July, 1783, and did not set off for 
Aberdeen until a short time before his 
consecration, on the 14th November, 
1784. In the interval, he had consi- 
derable intercourse with the English 
prelacy on the subject of his mission. 
He states expressly in his letters to the 
clergy of Connecticut,* that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury received him 
politely, approved of the measure, saw 
the necessity of it, and would do all he 
could to carry it into execution. There 
were however serious, and what in this 
case proved to be insurmountable civil 
difficulties —Living was expensive in 
England, the funds of Dr. Seabury were 
exhausted, the diocese to which he had 
been chosen was poor, and the church 
was suffering during his long detention. 
Nothwithstanding these trials, he con- 
tinued more than a year in England; 
when, seeing no end to the negotiation 
which had arisen on his application, 
he repaired to Scotland. 

The assertion, that ‘‘ some pastors 
had procured consecration from Mora- 
vian bishops,” conveys the idea that the 
episcopate had in this way been con- 
veyed to some of the presbyters of our 
church. There is not the slightest foun- 
dation for such a statement. The whole 
body of Episcopalians, it is believed, 
highly esteem the Moravian Church, 
and regard her with great affection. But 
there never has been any interchange 
of Episcopal acts between the two de- 
nominations. The positive assertion 
of Mr. Middleton must have been de- 
rived from what Mr. Sharp says in a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated 13th September, 1785: “I have 
heard that some methodistical clergy- 





* See Churchm n’s Magazine, 1806. 
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men have procured consecration from 
the Moravian churches, which the latter 
had received from the bishops of Po- 
land.” Mr. Sharp must have been mis- 
informed. At all events the American 
Episcopal Church knows nothing of the 
matter.* 

It is a curious and very unaccountable 
circumstance, that Mr. Sharp, whose 
zeal and knowledge and good intentions 
cannot be questioned, should imagine 
that our cause might be promoted by 
his corresponding with Dr. Manning, a 
Baptist clergyman. One of the letters 
addressed to this gentleman was brought 
to the General Convention of 1785, 
and handed about among the mem- 
bers, but not submitted to that body. 
Tt evidently? had no influence upon our 
church; perhaps it is no more than 
right to say, it was never intended to 
have any, as it was confined to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Sharp’s doubts relative to 
the Scotch Episcopacy. 

The statement concerning the Gene- 
ral Convention that was opened on the 
21st of June, 1786, is correct. It 


ought to be mentioned, however, that 


Dr. White had not then been elected 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the commonwealth of Penn 
sylvania. ihat event took place on 
the 14th of September following. A 
subsequent meeting of the General Con- 
vention was held at Wilmington, in the 
state of Delaware, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, in the same year. At this Gen- 
eral Conventiou, the election of Drs. 
White, Provoost, and Griffith, was 
announced.—The two former of these 
clergymen embarked together early in 
the next month for England. 

The interest exhibited by Mr. Sharp 
in the important and sacred subject of 
the American episcopate is very evi- 
dent, and has been gratefully and pub- 
licly acknowledged by Bishop White 
in more than one jnstanee.j Indeed 1 
think it clear from the tenor of his let- 
ters to Dr. Moore, the archbishop, and 
to Dr. F ranklin,§ that he was instru- 
mental in removing many imaginary 





* Bishop White's \temoirs, p. 377. 

+ See Memoirs, » 135. 

+ See his Memours of the Chareh, p. 134, and 
Christian Journal for 182f, p.-7 

§ Memoirs of the Churehb, p. 376. 
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and some real difficolties which for 
awhile impeded the progress of the 
event. But he was not known as an 
agent in the transaction. Drs. White 
and Provoost, while they were in Eng- 
land, only recognised him as a friend 
itt whose kind wishes they had perfect 
¢onfidence. He did not introduce them 
to the archbishop ; neither was he con- 
éerned in any of the public or official 
transactions which led to their conse- 
cration. . RK. 
[ Church Register. 


The American Book of Common 
Prayer. 


‘We have been favoured with the 
sight of the following interesting note, 
in relation to the American Book of 
Common Prayer, from the Rev. Princi- 
pel Mill, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

t was addressed to a distinguished lay- 
man of our church, then resident in 
India ; and it is by his politeness, for 
which he will accept our thanks, that 
we are permitted to extend to our rea- 
ders the privilege which we have our- 
selves enjoyed. Of Principal Mill,” 
our obliging friend writes, “ Bishop 
Heber has said, in his journal lately 
published, that ‘he is, without any 
doubt, the most learned man in India’ 
—he is certainly one of the most elo- 
quent preachers that I have heard, and 
among the most pious and excellent of 
my friends.” —The Book of Common 
Prayer, of which the Rev. Principal 
speaks, as having seen before, was the 
“ Proposed Book,” so called, prepared 
and published by the General Conven- 
tion of 1785—but in 1789, set aside, 
in favour of that excellent formulary, 
which, by the divine blessing, we now 
enjoy. Speaking of the former edition, 
the venerable Bishop White, in his 
valuable “Memiors of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America”—a book which should 
be in every churchman’s hands—says, 
“On this business of the review, of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and of 
the articles, the convention seem to 
have fallen into two capital errors, in- 
dependently on the merits of the altera- 
tions themselves. The first error was 
the ordering of the printing of a large 

Vox. XUI¥, 


The American Book of Common Prayer. 
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édition of the book ;. which did not well 
consist with the principle of mere pro- 
posal.” 


“ Garden Reach, Dec. 12, 1823. 


“* My dear sir, I return with my best 
thanks the American Book of Common 
Prayer, differing very considerably 
from that which I had before seen, set 
forth by a former convention of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The alterations are not near so numer- 
ous, and of a much better aspect as to 
orthodoxy. Without assenting to all 
(particularly the rejection of the Atha- 
nasian creed—which, however défen- 
sible on some accounts, I cannot but 
regret on the whole)—it is impossible, 
I think, not to approve of a great pro- 
portion of them—or to admire the so- 
ber, serious, and modest spirit, with 
the attachment to primitive order and 
usage, which appears to have dietated 
all. Iam particularly struck with this 
in that which is the most sublime. and 
affecting service of the whole; 1 mean 
the communien office—which I donot 
hesitate to prefer to that which now 
stands in our English liturgy. It is 
nearer to the ancient liturgies, and to 
our own as it existed in the days of 
king Edward VI., in one very charac- 
teristic particular, which the influence 
of the puritan party amongst us, with 
their hatred of every thing that seemed 
to them to savour of popery, (however 
consonant to Scripture, antiquity, and 
right reason,) has procured to be de- 
teriorated in our Prayer Book. ‘The 
part I allude to occupies from page 156 
at the bottom, to p. 158, viz. the Con- 
secration, Oblation, and Invocation. 
The first of these, “ All glory, &c.” is 
eucharistic, and declaratory, on the 
part of the priest—whereas our present 
service has made it precatory—very 
unsuitably, as any one may observe, 
on seeing how awkwardly the words of 
institution are annexed to a prayer, 
The second, “* Wherefore, &c.” was 
ever esteemed essential to the right 
celebration of the eucharist. It is here 
strictly scriptural, free from allthe Ro- 
mish errors, and even destructive of 
them—yet the morbid jealousy of that 

y has procured its total suppression 
!) in our heargy--or rather left the es- 
15 
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sential circumstance (here so fervently 
and beautifully expressed ) to be gather- 
ed by implication from other parts of 
theservice. The third, “ And we most 
humbly, &c.,” which follows so natu- 
rally on the Oblatiun preceding, and is 
so well adapted to excite high and af- 
fecting thoughts of the mystery about 
to be celebrated, is, in our office, trans- 
ferred from this, its proper place, to 
the post communion (“ O Lord and 
heavenly Father, &c. &c.”) to which 
it is comparatively unfit, and where it 
generally displaces, in the choice of the 
minister, that other excellent address, 
(“Almighty and ever-living, &c. &c.”’) 
which, in your office, as in the older 
ones, is put as the only proper address 
immediately after the communion.— 
Even under these deteriorations, as I 
cannot help thinking them, our com- 
munion office is still the finest and most 
elevated of all in our liturgy; but if I 
were left to my own private judgment 
in administering the eucharist, (which 
I cannot be, either here, or in Engiand,) 
I should certainly prefer using the 
American office—as I should prefer 
that of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
to both. In this latter, as in all the 
ancient offices, those three parts, the 
Consecration, Oblation, and Invoca- 
tion, are put before the invitation to 
the table, with the confession and ab- 
solution that follow this—as it is natu- 
ral that the table should be laid and 
furnished, before the congregation are 
called to approach it. They are placed 
immediately before the long prayer for 
the church militant, in which the words 
‘‘ and oblations”’—refer tu the elements 
which should have been solemnly offer- 
ed before, and the beautiful commemo- 
ration of the faithful departed in that 
prayer is not so hurried over as it is in 
both our liturgies, by one short sen- 
tence at the close. 

“ Excuse my dwelling so long upon 
this subject. I have been led to it by 
my attachmerft to our two sister com- 
munions in America and Scotland—- 
which are not a whit the less united to 
us in church-fellowship, from being un- 
established by the state—and form, with 
our church, the connecting link between 
the ancient unreformed churches, and 
the divided communions of Protestant 
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Christendom. I cannot but think the 
are destined, in the counsels of Prayi- 
dence, to be eventually the means of 
restoring the blessings of pure evan- 
gelical religion to the one class, and of 
apostolical order and discipline to the 
other—thus making them externall 
one fold; united in no other teak 
than those of Catholic communion and 
intercourse under Christ their head, 
Whether I am right in this opinion, 
and in the mode of action to which, I 
think, it binds me, must be referred to 
a higher judgment. But whether we 
agree in all these points or not, believe 
me to be, my dear sir, with much es- 
teem, yours most sincerely, 
“ W.H. MILL.” 


This high, and yet discriminating, 
commendation of our venerated liturgy, 
from a scholar and divine so cnlnenth 
distinguished, cannot but be read with 
pleasure by American churchmen. 
The edition of 1785-6 is not in general 
circulation; but to those who have not 
seen it, we take the liberty to offer our 
assurance, that the form adopted by 
the convention, and now in ase, leaves 
them no occasion for regret. We have 
ever been accustomed to regard the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as hold- 
ing the interesting relation towards the 
rest of Christendom which Principal 
Mill has so well expressed. God grant 
us all the grace so carefully and faith- 
fully to use the blessings which he has 
put into our hands, that his great name 
may ever be glorified, and the souls for 
which Christ died gathered here into 
the fold which he hath appointed, and 
saved hereafter with an eternal salva- 
tion! 

Boston, January 26th. — 

[Episcopal Watchman. 
a 

To the Editors of the Christian Journal. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I take the liberty of offering for in- 
sertion, the following extract from the 
Biblical Repertory for January, 1829, 
deeming it not unapt to the present 
season, in which the rite of confirma- 
tion is about to be administered in our 
city churches. 

Yours, &c. 
INDAGATOR. 
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Extract from an Introductory Lec- 
ture of Professor Hodge, of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New-Jersey. 

‘There is another subject connected 
with religious education, which must 
not be passed over, and that is, pas- 
toral attention to the young. I have 
received the impression that this is 
carried to a much greater extent, in 
some of the continental churches,* than 
it is among ourselves. In the Lutheran 
church, as you probably know, it is 
customary that boys at the age of four- 
teen, and girls at fifteen, should be 
called upon to assume their baptismal 
vows, and solemnly recognise them- 
selves as members of the church. That 
there are serious evils attending this 
usage, is very obvious,t but that much 
good is effected by the pastoral atten- 
tion to the young which it occasions, 
cannot be denied. The candidates for 
confirmation each year, are formed into 
a class or classes, to which it is the 
pastor’s duty to devote several hours 
in every week, instructing them in the 
principles of the Gospel, and of their 
own particular church. This course 
of instruction continues through the 
year; and as every child must be con- 
firmed, the whole mass of the people, 
from the king’s son to the children of 
the peasant, ure regularly indoctrinated 
in the Christian system. The degree 
of fidelity with which this duty is per- 
formed, depends on the character of 
the pastor: but it may be remarked, 
that even the Rationalists, in general, 
retain the use of Luther’s catechism, 
and other evangelical formularies, in the 
instruction of the young. I have wit- 
nessed few scenes more impressive 
than the induction of one of these little 
flocks of the lambs of Christ into his 
sacred fold. On the day appointed 
for this service, they came to the 
church, with their pastor at their head. 





* Professor Hodge had just returned from a 
tour wo Germany, when he delivered this lec- 
ture. I, 


_t Were it not that the Presbyterian preju- 
dices of the writer very glaringly appear in se- 
veral parts of his discourse, T should be very 
curious to know what are the ‘very obvious 
evils,’ the existence of which is so roundly as- 
serted by Prof. H. without an attempt at speci- 
fication, or proof. 1. 


Professing Christians. 


Their entrance was greeted with a 
burst of cheerful music, in which all 
hearts and voices joined. Arranged 
before the pulpit, the pastor proceeded 
to explain to them the situation in 
which they stood. Consecrated to God 
in baptism, they had been given to the 
church by their parents; but having 
now attained an age at which they 
were capable of acting for themselves ; 
having been instructed in the doctrines 
and requirements of the Christian re- 
ligion, and in the faith and discipline 
of their own church, they were to de- 
cide whether they would remain +in 
that church, receive its doctrines, and 
submit to its watch and care. For the 
satisfaction of those present, their pas- 
tor examined them on the history and 
doctrines of the Bible, received their 
profession of faith, and solemn assent 
to be regarded as under the guardian- 
ship of the church. They knelt before 
him, the name and blessing of God was 
invoked upon them, and they arose in 
a new relation to the household of 
faith.”— Biblical Repertory, V. 89. 


Professing Christians. 

Tuaat spiritual religion is on the in- 
crease, no unprejudiced observer can 
deny. In almost every household one 
or two of a family are being brought 
unto Zion. In almost every town and 
village in our own country, Sunday, 
Infant, and National Schools are lay- 
ing a foundation for the piety of a new 
generation: and if we turn to a yet 
surer criterion; if we look on the pul- 
pits of our land, who are the most ho- 
noured, the most blest, the most popu- 
lar of our instructers? Even those 
who publish in all their strength, and 
in all their purity, the doctrines of the 
cross and the reformation; even .the 
blessed doctrine of * Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” That this is the state 
of Protestant England, cannot be con- 
troverted, and all are prepared to ad- 
mit, that a spread of religion is the 
most characteristic feature of modern 
times. It is a fair and goodly pros- 
pect; would to God all were Israel, 
who are of Israel. But we must for 
one moment look within the church, 
and note in what proportion the reli- 
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gion of Christians keeps pace with the 
extension of Christianity. In doing 
this, much that is painful is excited, 
and the conclusion is forced upon us, 
that spiritual religion, though it has 
widened, has not deepened, and that a 
flourishing church is not necessarily a 
spiritual church, but rather the con- 
trary. For where is the self-denial, 
the simplicity, the separation from the 
spirit of the world, which the religion 
of Jesus enjoins its followers? Is not 
the line of demarcation well nigh obli- 
terated, which should ever be preserved 
distinct between the people of God and 
the people of the world? We are ex- 
horted to “come out,” not only from 
the outward iniquities of a world lying 
in wickedness, but also from its spirit: 
while the low standard of professors is 
marked by many accommodating com- 
pliances, and carnal views. Oh! that 
in Christian families, expensive enter- 
tainments might be abandoned, though 
expediency might appear to dictate 
their necessity! that levity in conver- 
sation, and vanity in attire, and ha- 
bitual worldliness, were only to be 
found amongst those who live “ with- 
out God in the world!” The aspect 
of modern times greatly facilitates the 
profession of religion, and presents a 
special snare to the superficial and ac- 
tive. The openings for Christian ex- 
ertion are so multiplied, and of such 
easy attainment; they afford so cheap 
a method of acquiring a reputation for 
that which is, toa certain degree, po- 
pular, that strict vigilance is necessary 
to detect the enemy in his angel-form, 
and discover the reality of our faith. 
If indeed we have chosen Christ for our 
portion, we shall soon discover that the 
path of true religion is strait and nar- 
row, and that a conscientious walk is 
still obnoxious to the derision of the 
world, and will provoke the animad- 
versions of many professing disciples, 
If, however, we would be Christ’s dis- 
ciples, we must become a separate peo- 
ple ; we must beware of joining hands 
even in trifles with adegenerate world, 
but must cultivate decision and con- 
sistency of conduct: this God requires 
of us; our brethren expect it; and the 
world will be constrained to honour it ; 
and the very persons we desire to cen- 


Good-Friday. 
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ciliate will be the first to detect and 
censure those compliances which are 
contrary to the principles we profess.— 
Christian Guardian. 


For the Christian Journal. 
Good-Friday. 

Tue propriety of that usage of the 
Church of Christ, which has, in: all 
ages, devoted certain days to the spe- 
cial commemoration of the leading 
events in our Saviour’s life, it is not 
here intended to vindicate. The deci- 
sion of our own branch of that church 
should commend itself to the respeet- 
ful acquiescence, and cordial co-opera- 
tion, of all her members. And if there 
is one of those days in which that co- 
operation should peculiarly enlist their 
understandings and affections, it is the 
sacred fast named at the head of this 
article. And yet it is to be feared that 
there is a growing indifference to its 
duc celebration. The writer of this 
well recollects when, with the members 
of our church, there was as sacred a 
suspension of business on Good-F riday 
as on Sunday. In this particular there 
has been a change little creditable to 
our cousistency as churchmen. For 
although it is to be acknowledged to 
their credit, that a few still delight thus 
to honour that holy day ; yet is it also 
a matter of the deepest regret that they 
should be so few. Might not a different 
result be reasonably expected to flow 
from a due regard for ecclesiastical ape 
pointments, and a just appreciation of 
the infinitely momentous event which 
we are then called to celebrate? Ifon 
the happy occasion of public rejoicing 
for our national independence, and if 
for the delightful interchange of friendly 
greetings, with which we hail the com- 
mencement of each year, we can spare 
the appropriated day from our ordinary 
pursuits, will we think it a hard matter 
to make the same sacrifice in behalf of 
an observance so reasonable, useful, and 
interesting, as that now considered? 
The death of Christ is the great event 
on which depend all our hopes of the 
favour of God, and the salvation of our 
souls, Surely, then, always centering 


in it his liyely faith, his holy trust, and 
the devoutest affections of his heart, the 
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pious Christiaw will deem it but a rea- 
sonable service to ke@p holy that day 
which the Church of God has, from 
ancient times, appropriated to its cele- 
bration. Alfstracted from worldly 
pursuits and pleasures, and hallowed 
by devout attendance on the appointed 
services of God’s house, by appro- 
priate domestic religious exercises, by 
reading and meditating in private on 
the great event it celebrates, and the 
precious truths, and wholesome coun- 
sels, with which it is fraught, and by 
humble and earnest prayer for the di- 
vine blessing on this due observance of 
it, the day may be rendered one of the 
most permanently useful in the year. 
Let, then, my fellow members of the 
church excuse an humble and earnest 
appeal to them in behalf of this sacred 
appointment. Let the Christian duty 
of stirring up each other to love and to 
good works be suffered by them to 
prompt the respectful and affectionate 
proposition, that we all resolve tomake 
the approaching anniversary of our 
Saviour’s death, a Sabbath holy to the 
Lord; that we divest it, as much as 
possible, of a secular and ordinary cha- 
racter, by suspending thereon our se- 
cular and ordinary pursuits; that we 
give devout attendance on its celebra- 
tion in the appointed solemn services 
of the church; that we read and medi- 
tate much on the atoning sufferings and 
death of our Lord; look with true and 
living fcith to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world ; care- 
fully examine our hearts and lives; 
humble ourselves under a deep sense of 
the guilt and unworthiness which ren- 
dered necessary so great a sacrifice; 
be duly thankful for the unsearchable 
tiches of that love which provided the 
required offering ; firmly resolve to live 
in grateful and consistent devotion to 
him who died for us; and pour out our 
humble and earnest prayers that the 
grace of God may accompany and bless 
our services and resolutions, and keep 
it ever in the purpose of our heart, and 
ever confer upon us the ability, to live 
as those who are not their own, butare 
bought with a price, and no less a price 
than the precious blood which, as on 
that day, was shed upon the cross. 

A. W.R. 


Bishop Bowen’s Address. 


Bishop Bowen’s Address to the Con- 
vention of the Diocese of South-Ca- 
rolina, delivered in St. Michael's 
Church, Charleston, on Thursday, 
the 19th day of February, 1829. 

Brethren of the Clergy and Laity, 

In the execution, in such manner as 
circumstances permit, of the duty be- 
longing to the relation which I sustain 
to your churches, I have visited, in the 
course of the year intervening between 
the last convention and the present, 
St. Paul’s parish, Stono; St. James’s, 
Goose Creek; St. Stephen’s parish 
church; the chapel at the Rocks, ‘in 
Upper St. John’s parish; St. Mark’s 
church, Williamsburgh; St. Thomas’s 
parish ; Grace church,Sullivan’s-Island; 
the congregation served in Summerville 
by the Rev. Mr. P. Gadsden; that in 
M‘Phersonville, served by the Rev. 
Mr. Young; Walterborough chapel, 
St. Bartholomew’s; St. Luke’s church; 
St. Paul’s, Pendleton ; Christ church, 
Greeneville; Claremont church, State- 
burgh; and St. Mark’s, Clarendon. 
The first named of these parishes, St. 
Paul’s, Stono, is served by the Rev. 
P. Gadsden, adeacon. The congre- 
gation of the parish is, from various 
causes, greatly diminished in number. 
Its condition is, however, on the whole, 
encouraging, and under the ministry 
now had in it, hope may be entertained 
of its amelioration. St. James’s, Goose 
Creek, is without a minister, or sade- 
quate means of supporting one. There. 
is a glebe, which is valuable, and the 
income of which, it is hoped, will yet 
be available towards its proper object, 
from which it is, by urgent necessity, 
at present diverted, in order to the re- 
pair of the church. This beautiful and 
so much admired edifice is, by disuse, 
much exposed to dilapidation. A mem- 
ber of the vestry, residing near it, and 
to whom the valuable glebe land is at 
present leased, is engaged, and will no 
doubt faithfully fulfil che engagement, 
to put it in some repair. He will, itis 
believed, also guard it, as far as possi- 
ble, from injury. St. Stephen’s parish 
church was found, from the same cause, 
injured and dilapidated. It had been 
for many years almost entirely thrown 
out of use. The minister of Pineville 
chapel now holds divine service there 
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monthly, and occasionally otherwise, 
especially at funerals. Its cemetery is 
interesting to many families still resid- 
ing inthe parish, or near it, and it is 
hoped they will sacredly guard both it 
and the church from profanation. On 
the occasion of my visiting it, a con- 
gregation, consisting of several families, 
was present, and confirmation was ad- 
ministered; it being the first time that 
any peculiarly Episcopal office was ever 
celebrated there. In the fluctuations of 
agricultural population, this church has 
become too remote from the many to 
whom it belongs, to be used as a place 
of regular worship. The same fluctua- 
tion may bring a sufficient number of 
them, or their descendants, near enough 
to it, to cause it to be wanted for the 
purpose to which it so long ago was 
hallowed; and it is desirable that its 
preservation should interest them. The 
chapel at the Rocks, in St. John’s, is 
used by a numerous and very respect- 
able congregation. The services of the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell are there evidently 
useful and efficient; and the scene of 
worship which [ witnessed at this cha- 
el, was in a high degree interesting. 
t is painfully to be regretted, that any 
circumstances should make the relation 
of that congregation to this body, as of 
the other two with which it is associ- 
ated, so imperfect as it still continues. 
Either individually or officially, I have 
found, for a series of years, the recog- 
nition and welcome of the brethren of 
the household of our faith, scarcely any 
where more cordial, or appropriately 
kind, than among the members of these 
congregations. At St. Mark’s church, 
Williamsburgh, a considerable congre- 
gation met me, although the service 
was appointed to be held on a week 
day, and the communion was adminis- 
tered to some humbly pious people. 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell occasionally 
visits this destitute congregation. They 
are not able, they say, to support a 
minister. At St. Thomas’s parish, di- 
vine service was held at the chapel ; 
for the repair of which arrangements 
had been made, which, intrusted to A. 
Huger, esq. will no doubt be faithfully 
and satisfactorily executed. The Rev. 
Mr. Rutledge, the rector of this parish, 
by a happier provision than bad been 
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made for the discharge of the duties of 
the Beresford Bounty School, is now 
released from their obligation, in a suf- 
ficient degree to admit of his giving his 
attention in a manner satisfactory 
to himself, to those which appertain 
peculiarly to the pastoral office. 
Having left my parish in the autumn, 
with a view to visit the remoter sta- 
tions of our church in this diocese, my 
way was made to lie through the pine 
land villages, at which there are con- 
gregations. At Summerville, in St. 
George’s, Dorchester, I held divine 
service with the Rev. Mr. Gadsden, in 
a building belonging to the congrega- 
tionalists in that parish, the use of 
which, as they had no minister, was 
kindly given to his congregation, as 
being a large proportion of the popula 
tion of the village. The condition of 
this building, however, together with 
other obvious considerations, perfectly 
evinced to me the need there is of an 
effort on the part of the Protestant 
Episcopalians to provide themselves 
with a church of their ewn—and the 
certain utility with which ‘a successfal 
effort, to that effect, would be attended. 
At Walterborough, where such a ch 
pel was consecrated two years ago, the 
most gratifying evidence was before 
me, of the benefit derived from the en- 
terprize, both to our church and the 
community. At M‘Phersonville, where 
the congregation of Sheldon church 
were served, during the summer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Young, there was appa 
rent also, the same necessity, that the 
inhabitants, who are members of out 
communion, should erect for themselves 
a place of worship—and the certainty 
of the good which would follow. The 
ministry of our church in the country 
is obviously of much greater efficiency, 
when and where the people are gather 
ed into villages, and every facility and 
help should be afforded by those inter- 
ested in it, according to their ability, to 
make it of more than, where we are 
without churches, it can reasonably be 
expected that it will be. At Pendle- 
ton, the church, some few years since 
erected, has undergone some advant- 
ageous alteration, as well as orn 
improvement. The congregation as¢ 


sembling in it, during the summer, is 
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large, and there is reason to believe, 
that here the combined operations of 
the trustees of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity, of the minis- 
ter employed, and a few individual 
members of our communion, residing in 
and near the village, have been blessed 
to happy and permanently important 
results. At Greeneville court-house 
village, the substantial and commodi- 
ous church which had been erected 
within the last two years, although not 
yet entirely completed, was consecrat- 
ed on the occasion of my visiting it; 
and arrangements were made for pro- 
curing an act of assembly to incorpo- 
rate the vestry and wardens. This 
station of missionary service, instituted 
by the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity, has wanted the advant- 
age of a settled resident minister; and 
exhibits, therefore, as yet, a much less 
prosperous appearance than that at 
Pendleton. Efforts to obtain for it this 
advantage, hitherto unsuccessful, are 
not relaxed. The services of the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, at this station, during the 
last summer, when he was, as usual, 
disengaged from the duties of his own 
ish, very essentially promoted its 
loterest. Its needs, however, in aid of 
the gentleman* who has most zealously 
cherished it, the more kindly patronage 
of the members of our communion,who 
visit or reside in the village during the 
summer. Such patronage, I will pre- 
sume, even thus publicly to solicit for 
i,t At Claremont, the condition of 
our church is affected, as you all must 
be aware, by the death of the inestima- 
ble ie Waties, very materially ; yet 
you join me in the fervent wish 
and prayer, that the example of the 
pious solicitude of that lamented man 
for the house of God, and the prosperity 
and. efficacy of its offices, may not be 
forgotten, or be permitted to be with- 
out the influence to which the purity of 
its excellence so eminently entitles it. 
His survivors will not endure the 
thought, that, because the measures for 
its presecution and support can no 
more be conducted under his auspices, 


* E. Croft, esq. 

tin the death of ——— Le Bruce, ¢sq., 
the chureh at Greeneville sustained a loss not 
yet repaired. : 
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therefore the work of God among them, 
involving the moral happiness and wel- 
fare of themselves and their children, 
shall be abandoned. There are among 
them, Iam glad to know, pious and li- 
beral friends of the Gospel’s cause in 
the church of which they are members, 
and we may look with sanguine hope 
to their perseverance, even under the 
discouragement of the change of cir- 
cumstances, which it has pleased God, 
in his wise providence, that their church 
should experience.* The Rev. Mr. 
Converse is rector of the church; and 
the people are sensible of the value to 
them of his amiable, instructive, and 
very faithful and assiduous ministry. In 
St. Mark’s, Clarendon, I had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of finding, since I 
last had visited the parish, a new and 
very neat chapel erected at the summer 
residence of several of the families of 
the congregation, at the sole expense 
of a pious individual, to whom, on 
other accounts, the parish has been be- 
fore, for very important services, much 
indebted. It was not so far finished as 
to be fit for consecration: but this and 
every thing proper preparatory to its 
use asa place of worship, will, it is 
hoped, be done in the course of the 
ensuing spring. : 

Confirmation was administered at 
the following of the places mentioned 
as visited within the year, viz. St. Ste- 
phen’s church, Santee; the Rocks 
chapel; Walterborough; M‘Pherson- 
ville; St. Luke’s church; St. Paul’s, 
Pendleton; Claremont; and St. Mark’s, 
Clarendon. It has been administered 
also at St. Stephen’s chapel, and St. 
Michael’s church, in this city. The 
whole number of persons confirmed is 
152. 

The only ordination held within the 
year is that of Mr. Alexander W. Mar- 
shall, who was admitted to deacon’s 
orders in this church, on the 15th of 
October last. Mr. Marshall has, since 
his ordination, been employed as a mis- 
sionary of the Society for the Advance- 





* Within two years this church has lost, by 
removals and death, five of the principal con- 
tributors to its support, viz. Cleland Kinloch, 
Dr. Brownfield, Francis Kinloch, aad Judge 
= by death; and F. Huger, esq., by re- 
moval. 
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ment of Christianity at Cheraw; the 
church at that place having become 
vacant in July last, by the removal of 
the Rev. Mr. Elfiott into North-Caro- 
lina. I have no other instances of 
change to report to yuu, as to the man- 
ner in which the churches of the dio- 
cese are served since we last assem- 
bled, except the following : The Rev. 
Mr. Young was appointed in the spring 
to St. Luke’s parish, and to officiate 
also at Prince William’s; the Rev. W. 
Wilson has been appointed by the ves- 
try of St. Matthew’s, to officiate as mi- 
nister of that parish; and the Rev. Mr. 
Fowler (although under very discour- 
aging circumstances,) now serves that 
of Christ church. The Rev. Dr. Adams, 
since the last convention, has returned 
into the state, and resumed the princi- 
palship of Charleston college. You all 
are aware of the value of the acquisi- 
tion. 

Candidates for orders received since 
the last convention, are only two; viz. 
Mr. Charles M. B. Ryley, and Mr. 
Daniel Cobia. The number now be- 
longing to the diocese is six. 

Of our diocesan charities, I mean 
such as have been instituted by the 
churches in convention, it is proper to 
state to you the present condition and 
prospects. The fund established by 
you in aid of the General Seminary, 
with a view particularly tothe debt yet 
unprovided for, which was left by the 
erection of the buildings of the semi- 
nary, has not met with the patronage 
to which you unanimously voted it to 
be entitled. The pressure of the times, 
in general, rather a customary, than a 
just explanation of the difficulty of exe- 
cuting purposes of this sort, is now 
comparatively admissible. The amount, 
however, which it was proposed to 
raise as the quota of the diocese, is 
small—¢.1,650: and the difficulty is 
rather that of getting persons to collect 
it, than of getting the money itself. 
The standing committee have not been 
unmindful of their trust in this particu- 
lar, and will continue to give it, we 
may confidently believe, its due atten- 
tion. It is melancholy, however, to 
reflect, that should the quota of this 
diocese be paid, almost nothing will 
yet have been done towards the accom: 
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plishment of the object in views for 
our brethren in other, and far more 
wealthy dioceses, do not seem likely to 
take their proportion of its burden, 
The injury sustained by the institution 
in consequence of the diversion rep. 
dered necessary by this debt, of monies 
appropriated to the support of the pro. 
fessors, may be serious; and some 
plan should be devised to supply the 
deficiency of means available to this 
last important appropriation. Perhaps 
a sermon and collection in each chureh 
of the diocese, for this special purpose, 
for a limited number of consecutive 
years, may, with propriety, be recom. 
mended by this convention. We hare 
the benetits of the institution before us 
as matter no longer of speculation ; and 
the members of the church will not be 
indifferent to its continued and increas 
ing prosperity. 

Of the state of the fund of the scho 
larship, proposed to be annexed to the 
seminary, under the name of the pre 
sent bishop of the diocese, a report will 
be laid before you. 
der which it labours, may admit of the 
same explanation as that of other oper- 
ations of the kind at present on foot 


It may be some inducement to hope . 


that it will, ere long, be completed; to 
advert to the very gratifying fact, ‘that 
the income of the Bishop Dehon Scho- 
larship has materially helped to add 
one very estimable and promising cler- 
gyman professionally educated at the 


seminary, to the number of the clergy | 


of the diocese. 


Of the state of the fund instituted by | 


the convention for the support of the 
episcopate, a report will, as usual, be 
laid before you by the treasurer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Advancement of Christianity; the 
trustees of that society having, from the 
beginning, by the desire of the conven- 
tion, accepted and executed the trust 
of that fund. 

The most important charity amongst 


us, in your estimation, next to those — 


which, for the good of the chureh; you 
have set on foot, | may presume to be, 
that of the Protestant Epi So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Chiisti- 
anity in South-Carolina, instituted ip 
1810, by individual members of the 





The difficulty un. | 
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church in the diocese. Its usefulness 
is too manifest to be unknown to any 
of you;" and you will join me in re- 
gretting, well as it has been patronized, 
that its claims are not more extensively 
felt, and that it should want the help 
which it is in the power of any member 
of the church to give it. The report 
of its annual proceedings is not yet pub- 
lished. It will probably be ready before 
the adjournment of the convention, and 
is commended to the attention of all its 
members. 

The treasurer will lay on the table, 
for the inspection of those concerned, 
the statement of the several funds com- 
mitted by vestries to the trustees of the 
society. 

The proposed alterations of the ru- 
bric of our Book of Common Prayer, 
will be acted upon by the General Con- 
vention, to be held in the summer of 
the present year. There is great evi- 
dence of sentiment adverse to their 
adoption. The sentiment most preva- 
lent among you also, is understood to 
be, not only unfriendly to them, but to 
any change at all in our venerable for- 
mulary of worship. As I have sought 
no discussion of it in my intercourse 
with you, so Iam prepared to acqui- 
esce, as becomes me, in its prevalence, 
It is, nevertheless, proper for me to say 
to you, that, individually, I entertain 
the same epinion in relation to these 
proposed alterations, which 1 last year 
expressed. I see not inthem any alarm- 
ing project for injuriously altering or 
mutilating the liturgy. Discretion to 
read or omit certain particulars, is al- 
ready given by the rubric, and the pro- 
positions in question contemplate no- 
thing more than the extension of it to 
others. Iam persuaded of the expe- 
diency of giving this discretion to the 
clergy by act of convention, rather than 
of authorizing, as the rejection of these 
pr» positions will be assumed to do, the 
various and capricious unlicensed dis- 
cretion which now is used, on the 
ground of the necessity of making the 
service shiv ‘er, The danger from the 
adoption of the alterations, of opening 
a door of innovation, at which various 
idle schemes of fancied improvement 
will be crowded, it does not seem to me 
necessary to dread. Both houses of the 

Vou. XII. 
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General Convention will never war- 
rant any thing of the kind, but at the 
demand of such abundantly experi- 
enced necessity, as has suggested on 
the part of one of the houses, what now 
stands proposed to be done. 

I will detain you but to fulfil what 
has become impressed upon me as an 
indispensable duty of the relation to 
which I hold to you. You will recog- 
nise, at least, its consistency with the 
principles of that relation, if not the 
profitableness or utility of my acting 
under its impression, even so far as to 
notice, in this place, the subject to 
which it refers. The honourable, hap- 
py, and healthy state of our institutions 
are a paramount consideration ; and in 
following it, according to the honest 
conviction of my judgment, I shall nos 
fear that I shall incur the disapproba- 
tion of any. Some venerable, highly 
respectable, and faithful friends of the 
church among you, J know are not pre- 
pared to assent to the opinions I shall 
express. In the spirit of affectionate 
respect towards them, and with a dis- 
tinct impression on my mind of the 
value of the services which the church 
has variously received from them, I 
nevertheless submit the following, not 
as matter of discussion here, but as 
counsel, which, on calm and thorough 
consideration, may hereafter come to 
be sufficiently approved, to admit of 
the adoption of correspondent mea- 
sures, without any interruption of har- 
mony and affection. Indeed, I sin- 
cerely hope that no motion in favour of 
the subject will, even at any future 
time, be made, until there shall be 
found a disposition among the members 
of our churches, if not unanimous, at 
least nearly so, to approve and adopt 
it. Such unanimity will, 1 think, in 
time, be the result of that full considera- 
tion of the subject, which it is my wish 
by the mention of it, to induce, among 
the pious and intelligent members ge~ 
nerally of our communion. 

Although many of you are, yet many 
more are not, I believe, aware, that 
there practically exists a material dif- 
ference between the relation which the 
clergy of our church in this. diocese 
hold to the churches in which they pas- 
aa minister, considered in the light 
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of legally created corporations, and 
that which, in this respect, is almost 
every where else sustained by them. 
Until the revolution, which separated 
our church from the state, the acts of 
assembly had provided, that the rector 
in each parish should be one of the ves- 
try. In the acts of incorporation which 
were obtained after the peace of 1783, 
there is no express provision to such 
an effect. What experience led to the 
sense of the expediency of such a 
change as that which thus practically 
has ensued, is not known; nor can 
there, I believe, be any reason assigned 
for it, but the feeling which unavoidably 
associated the investment of the clergy 
as such, with any chartered privilege 
whatever, with the hateful idea of hier- 
archy. Where our church had been 
provincially hierarchial, as it had in 
this and other of the southern states, 
this feeling naturally obtained, in a de- 
gree in which it could not elsewhere 
have existence. It was sustained by 
the recent memory of the wrongs and 
injuries, and even outrages of the pa- 
rent government, composed of church 
and state allied, or at least such as it 
had intrusted with its interest, as 
weakly as wantonly inflicted; and 
found a warm and active sympathy 
in the transmitted sense of the early 
discountenance and unkindness from 
the provincial establishment (the result 
rather of national than sectarian pre- 
judices) with which the descendants of 
the first Huguenot emigrants, who, 
numerous and respectable, were now 
piously, and in general affectionately, 
incorporated with it, had cherished the 
story of their fathers. To those who 
are accustomed to contemplate in the 
history of events, whether of civil or 
religious history, that mingling up of 
circumstances by which the character 
as well of communities as of individuals, 
is often for successive generations mo- 
dified, there will seem no difficulty in 
accounting, mainly thus, for the pecu- 
liarity of feeling which has distinguish- 
ed the members of our communion in 
this, from those of other portions of our 
church in the United States. The 
jealousy of ecclesiastical power, whe- 
ther exercised by clergymen or laymen, 
was the principle which became pre- 
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dominant in their conduct of business 


relating to religion. Of the ecclesias- 
tical power of the parent government, 
since the abolition of all provincial 
rule, the clergy of the church, which it 
had established here, could be the only 
representative; and shadowy as wag 
the representation of any such power 
in them, brought to a state of absolute 
dependence upon the will of the peo- 
ple, for their employment and its 
wages; yet there was always manifest 
the operation of this principle, in a vi- 
gilance and impatience of all assertion 
of prerogative on their part, which it 
required the utmost circumspection and 
caution to avoid awakening into dis 
pleasure and offence No want of kind- 
ness was permitted to mingle itself with 
the operation of this sensibility to the 
claims of privilege, so long as indi- 
vidually or collectively the clergy e» 
ther prudently abstained from their as- 
sertion, or made the assertion of them 
in a manner becoming either their of 
fice, or the proprieties and charities of 
society. On the other hand, it may be 
asserted, that even under the peculiar 
circumstances by which their charaeter 
as churchmen had become marked, the 
members of our commmunion generally 
have retained a temper of personal 
friendliness and benevolence towards 
the clergy, as strongly marked as a s- 
milar temper can be found to be in any 
other portion of the church. I speak 
from a heart not insensible to the obli- 
gation of gratitude, my own uniform 
experience, for full twenty years, in 
bearing 2 testimony such as this; and 
know the frequent experience of my 
brethren to be such as to justify the 
sentiment I express. But co-existent 
with this temper of kindness and aflec- 
tion, on the part of the laity of our 
communion, has, for the most part, 
since the revolution, appeared a singu- 
lar unwillingness to trust them, in some 
respects, with that which elsewhere is 
regarded as at least the harmless pre- 
rogative of office. I say, for the most 


part, since the revolution; for within 
a few years, it has been manifest that 
the error of sentiment to which [ have 
referred has been much corrected; 
and there needs, I persuade myself, 
only due reflection and adequate infor- 
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mation in a community, in other re- 
spects so generous and liberal as ours, 
to put its reproach entirely away from 
among us. I shall have said its re- 

each, I trust, inoffensively, when I 
a explained myself as referring to 
the difficulty with which it has some- 
times, in other portions of the church, 
seemed capable of belief, that the pecu- 
liarity on which I haveremarked should, 
in so great a degree, exist among us, 
operating in the manner in which we 
have seen it. The ameliorated state 
of sentiment that has now, to a con- 
siderable extent, obtained, justifies me 
in the confidence with which I per- 
suade myself, that I can give no of- 
fence to any of you, in expressing be- 
fore you here the decided conviction of 
my mind, that the continued and in- 
creasing welfare and respectability of 
our institutions, as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in South-Carolina, re- 
quires that usages which every where 
else are deemed essential to the official 
respectability and comfort of our cler. 
gy, should not be considered so utterly 
inadmissible as they have been; and 
especially that the prosperity and sound 
safety of the church will be seen, on 
mature consideration, to require that 
your clergy hold other relation to the 
corporation, in each instance, of the 
churches which they serve, than they 
have for many years been permitted 
to. ‘There is nothing in the history 
of the church, as it was in this portion 
of it befere the revolution, which will 
justify the apprehension of injury to 
the temporal or spiritual interests of 
their brethren from their being placed 
here, I care not to say on the same 
footing with their brethren elsewhere, 
but on a footing at least less unlike it. 
Nor is there in its history, since that 
period, any thing that can be adduced 
to show, that clerical influence can 
thus be made injurious. Ifany instance 
of evil, from such a source, can be ad- 
duced, it must be a solitary instance, 
and not admissible as good ground of 
general rule. Designs, were it possible 
for the clergy to entertain them, against 
the temporal interest of their churches, 
in favour of their own, were at least as 
capable of execution without the privi- 
lege to which [ refer as with it. But 
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neither can the suspicion of such de- 
signs be possibly entertained by any 
mind, nor can the undue or injurious 
interference on the part of ministers, in 
the temporal business of churches, be 
supposed without the accompanying 
supposition of deficient attention and 
fidelity, where lay responsibility, duly 
executed, might at once arrest and ex- 
pose it. In all those portions of the 
church, (which are all but our own,* 
with scarcely another exception, ) where 
the circumstance of order to which I 
am referring, obtains, and always has 
obtained, all experience is in its favour. 
Not an instance of evil arising from it, 
either as to the interest or the peace of 
the church, can, I believe, be adduced. 
Both, on the contrary, are thought, and 
experience justifies the opinion to be 
secured by it. It were easy to show 
how naturally the circumstance must, 
as a general rule, rather operate thus, 
than otherwise : that while, if no better 
motive than his own welfare prompted 
it, the attention of the most esteemed 
minister might be expected to be ra- 
ther usefully, than troublesomely given, 
to the manner in which the temporat 
business of his church was conducted ; 
in general, no minister could usefully 
or worthily, or should therefore be per- 
mitted at all to exercise his office, who 
should have a persevering proneness to 
intermeddle in the proper business of 
lay officers; and- that the peace of 
churches might be preserved from in- 
terruption by the freedom and confi- 
dence with which all their affairs were 
made the subject of deliberation toge- 
ther between their ministers, and se- 
lected members of them, acting in be- 
half of the rest. As one body, minister 
and vestry might be expected to act in 
harmony ; and when, through the con- 
tinued fault of the former, they should 
not, the adequate remedy of the evil 
under the circumstances of the church 
in America would be found in the 
hands of the latter. As distinct par- 
ties, acting without mutual consulta- 





* In Virginis, churches are notis , 
but ministers meet sand deliberate, it is be- 
lieved, (at least when there is business which 
makes proper subject of opinion for them, ) with 
their selected lay officers. In the gne or two 
churches in Georgia, it is not known whut 
regutation agists, 








tion, or any comparison of opinions or 
feelings, and only one of them inde- 
pendent of the pleasure of the other, 
may there not be danger of jealousy, 
misapprehension, discord, which may 
extend itself among the people, and oc- 
casion scandal and confusion? May 
not the minister be led, injuriously to 
his own, and the peace of his people, 
to be suspicious of the invasion of his 
rights of pastoral office, (I mean, of 
course, inherent, prescriptive, and not 
chartered rights,) and may not the 
other party be more liable than under 
other circumstances, through want of 
free official interchange of opinions 
with the minister, to the danger of en- 
croaching on such rights, in errors, 
which, however painfully they may af- 
fect him, and however obviously they 
may infringe upon principles of order 
generally recognised as important, it 
may be difficult to arrest short of the 
point at which Christ shall have been 
deeply wounded in the house of his 
Friends ? 

Brethren, I have extended these re- 
marks further than your time, perhaps, 
should have seemed to me to warrant. 
I will close them with the repetition of 
the wish, that | may not be thought 
in them to be giving occasion for un- 
seasonable discussion of irreconcilable 
differences of opinion. My object, as 
I have stated, is to cause the subject to 
be considered and understood in its 
real merits; to induce a calm, candid, 
friendly inquiry into it elsewhere, and 
not the discussion of it here. It may 
hereatter, perhaps, be viewed alike by 
most, if not by all. At present, and 
until it is so viewed, the clergy are wil- 
ling, | trust, (although | have spoken 
my own sentiments in what I have of- 
fered, without reference to them for 
theirs,) patiently to bear the humiliat- 
ing difference which exists between 
their case and that of their brethren 
elsewhere—and for which there exists 
not, I sincerely believe, any reason in 
their character or conduct. For pre- 
rogative I would not contend for them, 
nor advise nor encourage them to con- 
tend with their brethren. Firm to as- 
sert that which pertains to sound and 
wholesome order, it is at the same time 
their indispensable bounden duty to be 
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ready to forego any privilege which it 
may involve to them, rather than 
“ themselves offend, or be occasion 
that others offend” Neither have I 
introduced this subject thus, until [ have 
learned that some at least of my bre- 
thren of the laity, with whom [had not 
conversed with a view to such a result, 
viewed itas I do. 1 have introduced 
it under a sense of all the solemn re- 
sponsibility in which I am bound to 
study the peace and welfare of the 
churches over which I am placed ; and 
in the awful uncertainty of life, of which 
none of us can be unmindful, I have 
felt that what had become impressed 
upon me as my duty in this particular, 
should not be deferred. I have meant 
to convey in it no more than becoming 
pastoral counsel. It is given in the 
spirit of affection, and will be received, 
I am persuaded, with a candid estima- 
tion of its motive. I have no personal, 
individual solicitude whatever as to its 
object. 

Yet far more urgently, I confess, do 
I feel on every recurring occasion of 
this kind, under the same solemn con- 
sideration of the precariousness of all 
human opportunities of action, the ob- 
ligation that is upon me to offer to my 
brethren of the clergy, (not unmindful 
that in every duty of their calling | am 
partaker with them., the exhortation 
that they labour with diligence to fulfil 
the munstry which they have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel 
of the grace of God. In some circum- 
stances this may seem not to admit of 
being done with as much satisfaction or 
efficiency as in others. But no circum- 
stances can forbid us to be faithful to 
the vow that is upon us, “ to give all 
diligence always so to minister the doc- 
trine, and sacraments, and the dis- 
cipline of Christ as the Lord com- 
manded, and as this church hath re- 
ceived the same.””* 

My brethren of the laity will permit 
me, finally, to entreat that they will 
contribute all they can of their influence 
and example in aid of the ministry, to 
accomplish its great moral result in 
winning the souls of men to God, for 
their present and everlasting happi- 
ness. Small as is the number of those 
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in whom we recognise the willing ac- 
tive friends of Christ and of the church, 
cheerfully giving of their time and care 
to its concerns, yet they will not want 
animating considerations for persever- 
ence without weuriness in their well 
doing, so long as the cheering testi- 
mony of their own hearts assures them, 
that that to which they have put their 
hand is that work and labour of love 
which shall in no wise lose its reward. 


NATHANIEL BOWEN. 


—_S_—S 
Farther Extracts from No. IV. of the 

“ Quarterly Papers of the Domestic 

and Foreign Missionary Society of 

the rotestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” 

“ TeNNESSEE.—In Tennessee an 
extensive field is opening for mission- 
aries of our church. The Rev. John 
Davis, who has, for the last two years, 
been exercising his ministry under the 
auspices of this society, and whuse ori- 
ginal destination was Nashville, which, 
by providential circumstances, he was 
prevented from reaching, bas now re- 
moved to that city, and, as the com- 
mittee are informed, with prospects of 
usefulness, The Rev. James Otey, of 
Franklin, in the same state, in reply to 
a letter from the secretary, soliciting 
information, has made an interesting 
communication, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken :— 

¢] do not know any section of 
eountry which opens so interesting a 
field for the labour of ministers in our 
church, as many parts of this state. I 
feel well assured, Sir, that if the mis- 
sienary society were in possession of 
full and accurate information as to the 
prospects of the church in this country ; 
how important exertion is at present to 
our future prosperity ; how unavailing 
all our efforts will probably be a short 
time hence, when our dissenting bre- 
thren shall have taken quiet possession 
of all the strong holds, and the attach- 
ment of the friends of the church be- 
come weakened, and their hopes extin- 
guished; I cannot but think that you, 
(our eastern brethren) to whom, under 
God, we look for help, would feel im- 
pelled, perhaps obliged, and certainly 
encouraged, to use more than ordinary 
efforts to aid and assist us in this our 
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time of greatest need. In the tide of 
emigration which has been rolling west- 
ward for forty years past, many Epis- 
copalians have crossed the mountains, 
and found resting spots in the bosoms of 
the western forests. Many of these have 
attached themselves to the Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, &c. but would gladly re- 
turn to the fold in which they were ori- 
ginally nurtured and fed Others, look- 
ing for consolation and comfort in their 
Bibles and Prayer Books, have stood 
here the solitary but solemn mementos 
of the church of their fathers, and have 
continued to ‘hope even against hope,’ 
that God would at last hear their sighs 
and groans; would search out his 
sheep wandering in the wilderness ; 
would remember the promise made to 
his little flock, and bring them into the 
rich pastures of his own providing. In 
every part of the country I have visit- 
ed, I have found an Episcopal family 
in such circumstances ; and of late their 
numbers, particularly in that part of 
the state lying west of the Tennessee 
River, have been greatly augmented by 
emigrants from North-Carolina and 
Virginia. During the present year, I 
have preached at Columbia once a 
month, and there is every prospect at 
that place of speedily building up a re- 
spectable congregation. Mr. Piper, 
president of the college at Columbia, is 
a candidate for orders, and has been 
commissioned by the bishop of North- 
Carolina as lay reader. From his ac- 
knowledged talents and learning, we 
augur the most favourable results to our 
cause. From the interest taken in the 
Episcopal church at that place; from 
the readiness and alacrity with which 
a respectable number have joined in the 
service, and from the standing and cha- 
racter of the friends of the church, I am 
fully persuaded that a minister would 
find the charge of that congregation 

pleasant and agreeable. It was my 

wish and expectation to resign the 

care of the Columbia congregation to 

Mr. Davis, (who has removed to Nash- 

ville, at the end of this year, and will 

still gladiy give it up to any one who 

will undertake to serve in that portion 

of the vineyard. Mr. Davis.thinks that 

a congregation might be readily formed 

also at Mount-Pleasant, a very agree- 
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able little village, 10 or 12 miles from 
Columbia. Maury county, in which 
the above named towns are situated, is 
said to be the richest, and perhaps the 
most populous in the state. I am more 
than apxious to see a clergyman settled 
in that quarter, not only from believing 
that his labours would be richly re- 
warded, but likewise, from being sensi- 
ble that whatever services I can render 
there, must be utterly inadequate to the 
wants of the people. I am myself in- 
cumbered with a large school, which I 
am obliged to attend to, in order to 
make provision for a young and in. 
creasing family: and in addition to 
this, have an interesting and growing 
little congregation here, which [ cannot 
neglect. In the western district (the 
section of country lying between Ten- 
nesseé and Mississippi rivers) I have 
no doubt, from information which may 
be relied on, that there would be no 
difficulty in forming a respectable con- 
gregation. 
“¢A church established at Nash- 
ville, would exert a powerful and a 
most beneficial influence on all the sur- 
rounding country. It is, at present, 
the emporium of commerce for much 
the largest portion of this state, and 
considerably so for parts of Kentucky 
and Alabama. It is also the seat of 
learning, and the focus at which is con- 
centrated the greatest amount of talent 
in all the learned professions. The 
place is growing with almost unexam- 
pled rapidity. Five years ago the 
og mone was reckoned at something 
ike three or four thousand ; it may now 
be set down at nearly triple that num- 
ber. The transactions in business may 
be estimated at about five millions of 
dollars annually. It has exported in 
one year thirty-six thousand bales of 
cotton, besides large quantities of to- 
bacco, &c. I mention these things, 
merely that you may form some idea 
of the growing importance of this place. 
From accounts in the papers, our east- 
ern brethren may be disposed to form 
very unfavourable notions respecting 
the toae of moral feeling in this com- 
munity. Newspaper accounts, and the 
reports of transient visiters, furnish no 
accurate data upon which to form an 
opinion as to the morality and refine- 
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ment of the people. A large majority 
of the community, and they are the 
sensible and reflecting part, view these 
things with a feeling of deep regret, 
They are aware that we must suffer in 
the estimation of those abroad, who 
have no other access to information 
than that afforded through the public 
prints and common report. The truth 
is, all the circumstances considered un- 
der which the people of this country 
have been obliged to form settlements, 
and provide for their families, the mo- 
ral strength which pervades the com- 
munity is much greater than might rea- 
sonably have been expected, and there 
is, perhaps, no part of the United States 
where the improvements of civilized 
life are advancing with a more steady 
and secure step than in West-Tennes- 
see. The population is an active, in- 
dustrious, and enterprising one. A man 
in this country thinks no more of taking 
a journey of 500 or a 1000 miles, than 
one in Virginia does of 150 or 200, 
The consequence is, that every thing 
presents a thriving and improving ap- 
pearance. Every fuot of cleared land 
is under cultivation, and every log ca- 
bin in the country is filled with inmates, 
In this part of the state, for 50 miles 
round, the improvements are as good 
as in any part of Virginia or North-Ca- 
rolina with which I am acquainted. 

“ ¢ From having been raised in Vir 
ginia, and having resided some years 
in Carolina, I am enabled to express an 
opinion as to the comparative likeli- 
hood of a clergyman’s obtaining a sup- 
port there, and here; and I have come 
to the conclusion, that the prospects in 
this state are more favourable. A cler- 
gyman settling here will grow with the 
growth,and strengthen with the strength 
of the country. Independeat of all 
considerations like these, we ought to 
remember that we have the animating 
and sustaining prumise, that our ‘la- 
bour shall not be in vain in the Lord? 
God’s promise is pledged to uphold his 
church; what then shall we fear: If 
young clergymen, zealous and untiring, 
and, above all, rooted and grounded in 
the faith, could but be induced to visit 
this state, I have the fullest persuasion 
that they would see that it was both 
their duty and interest te give them- 
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selves to the service of the Lord in this 
country, and bring the light of God’s 
truth to those who are now sitting in 
darkness. 

¢Qne thing more; aid and assist 
us now, by sending out clergymen to 
labour among us, and in a few years we 
will, by God’s blessing, return the fa- 
your, if not in kind, yet in degree, 
heaping and overflowing into your own 
bosoms. 

“ ¢] hope you will pardon my pro- 
lixity; the only apology I have to offer 
is, the deep interest I take in this sub- 
ject. I may be sanguine in my calcu- 

tions respecting the church in this 
country; still, when I look around, and 
see the resources which, in a few years, 
may be brought in to forward our 
cause; when I consider the richness of 
our soil, its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and the means now employed to 
diffuse intelligence among the people, I 
cannot but think that the cause we 
have in hand will triumph, if we make 
but a proper and faithful use of those 
opportunities which God vouchsafes to 
insure success. You will excuse, also, 
the disconnected manner in which my 
remarks are made; the only opportu- 
nity I have to write, is at intervals, 
when free from the almost incessant 
occupations of school duty. I should 
have mentioned to you, that Mr. Davis 
intends visiting Murfreesborough, Gal- 
latin, and Clarksville, as opportunity 
may serve; at each of those places, I 
have been informed, that there needs 
only the labours of an active clergyman 
to build up flourishing congregations.’ 

“ The committee regret that they 
have it not in their power, at present, 
to send clergymen to a region where 
the demand is so importunate. 

“ MicnicAn.—-In Detroit, the Rev. 
Richard F. Cadle has been faithfully 
labouring for several years to a small, 
but zealous congregation, who have 
succeeded, though surrounded by many 
difficulties, in erecting and completing 
a substantial and handsome church. 
Mr. Cadle’s labours are not confined 
to Detroit, but are occasionally extend- 
ed through the rapidly settling region 
in the rear of that city, where he has 
organized one or two congregations. 
The following extracts are from his 
last quarterly report :— 
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‘¢ ¢T administered the Lord’s supper 
on Sunday, the 7th of September, when 
there was an addition of one communi- 
cant; and also on Sunday, the 5th of 
October. Several communicants have 
removed from this city ; and the whole 
number of those who partake of ‘ the 
sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s 
death,’ is 24; marriage 1; burials 7, 
Baptisms in Detroit, adults 2, children. 
10; in Troy, adults 1, children 5— 
total 18. 

“ ¢T have performed divine w: 
and preached twice on a week day in 
the jail of Wayne county, for the benefit 
of the few criminals that are therein 
confined. 

“ «In the course of a tour in Oak- 
land county, I preached on Thursday, 
the 9th of October, to a large assem- 
blage in the court-house at Pontiacs on 
Friday, October 10th, to a small ie 
ber at the village of Rochester ; and to 
considerable congregations on Satur- 
day, October 1 ith, at Niles’ settlements; 
and on Sunday, October 12th, in the 
morning and afternoon, at a private 
house in the township of Troy, where 
I also administered baptism and the 
holy communion. 

“¢ Within the last three months we 
have been favoured with a visit from 
the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, who 
consecrated St. Paul’s, preached on 
that occasion, and confirmed 12 per- 
sons of the congregation. These ser- 
vices were performed on Sunday, the 
24th of August; and the clergymen 
present were the Rev. Eleazar Wil- 
liams, missionary at Green-Bay, and 
the Rev. Addison Searle, of Buffalo. 
Evening prayer was read on the same 
day by the bishop, and a sermon was 
then preached by Mr. Searle. Through 
that blessing, without which the labour 
of builders is in vain, we are at length 
privileged to assemble in a house for 
ever set apart to the worship of God. 
Our difficulties and struggles have been 
compensated by success; we now 
with joy of the seed that was swe oh 
much anxiety : and I trust that our ex- 
ample will be eventually followed by 
the scattered members of our commu- 
nion in the territory—that this vine 
will widely extend its branches, for 
which ‘the wilderness and the solitary 
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places shall be glad, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 

“In the quarterly paper for June 
last, it was stated that the executive 
committee were desirous to have ap- 
pointed, as soon as practicable, a mis- 
sionary for Washtenaw county, in Mi- 
chigan. A congregation was duly or- 
ganized at Ann Arbour, a village of 
this county, eatly in 1828, and which 
has becomea regular corporation. This 
congregation is occasionally visited by 
the Rev. Mr. Cadle, who was active in 
promoting its formation, aud has urged 
its claims to the attention of the socie- 
ty. The committee have also received 
from the vestry a petition for a mission- 
ary, signed by twenty persons. This 
paper states, that they have elected 
eight vestrymen and two wardens, and - 
have regularly divine service by lay 
reading. They also state— 

“ €Considering the many blessings 
to be enjoyed by promoting a know- 
ledge of the Christian religion, feeling 
ourselves dependent on the Supreme 
Being for all the blessings we enjoy, 
humbly pray the assistance of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
ig establishing a missionary among us. 

+ * And they represent, that, by es- 
tablishing a missionary in this vicinity, 
he would meet with a liberal contribu- 
tion; which is, at the present time, ex- 
tended to religious institutions not im- 
mediately connected with us. It is 
with feelings of deep regret that we are 
not able to settle a clergyman in this 
vicinity without petitioning for the as- 
sistance of your benevolent society; but 
when we reflect that it is but four years 
since the first house was erected in this 
county, we look forward in hopes that 
the time is not far distant when we 
shall be able to support a clergyman by 
our own exertions.’ ” 

DS 
Consecration. 

Un. Friday, the 20th of February last, St. 
Mark’s church, Orange, Essex county, New- 
Jersey, was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
John Croes, D. D., bishop of the diocese, at- 
tended, on the occasion, by the Rev. Messrs. 
Croes, Ward, Powers, Matthews, and Holmes. 
‘The sentence of consecration was read by the 
Rev John Croes, jun., and morning prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Ward, assisted, in the lessons, by 
the Rev. Mr. Matthews. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, the minis- 


Erratum.—In our March number, page 82, 
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ter statedly officiating at regular intervals in 
the congregation. After the sermon the bi- 
shop administered the holy communion, For 
years, probably, « day has not been experienced 
more inclement; yet the congregation whieh 
assembled on this occasion was large, as it was 
also respectable and «attentive. St. Mark’s 
charch is a — =a ee men 60 feet in 
length, and 40 in width, with a tower proj 
ing front. he style is Gothic. It air sa 
great ercdit upon the congregation, by whose 
liberality and zeal it was reared, and the builder, 
to. whom it is indebted for its neatness, taste, 
and durability. 
—_—-— 


Obituary Notices. 

Died in India, the Right Rev. J. F. James, 
i). D., Lishop of Calcutta, the third of that or. 
der tht, in rapid succession, have fallen vie 
tims to the insalubrity of the climate. At afu. 
ture period we may be enabled to give some 
account of this devoted servant of the Lord, 


Died on his pass»ge from Liverpool to Phila. 
deiphis, on board the brig Edward, the Rey. 
Benjamin Allen, rector of St. Pauls chureh, 
Philadelphia. 

f—__}___] 
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Calendar for May, 1829. 
1. St. Philip and St. James. 
$. Second Sunday atter Easter. 
10. Third Sunday after Easter. 
13. Pinckney Lecure, South-Carolina. 
17. Fourth Lente alter Easter. 
24. Fifth, or Rogution Sunday. 
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26. Rogation Days. 


28. Aseension Day. 
31. Sunday after Ascension. 


Ecclesiastical Meetings in May, 1829. 
6. Mississippi Convention meets. 
19. Pennsylvania Convention mects. 
20. Virginia Convention meets. 
27. New-Jersey Convention meets. 


line 19 of the secopd column, for * episcopal” 
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